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x GREAT period in the history of the world was that of the 

Rennaissance. European civilization, which had been 
groping its way blindly through the darkness and gloom of the 
middle ages, suddenly emerged into the glorious light of a perfeet 
day. Once more students exultingly poured over the pages of 
Plato and Aristotle. (') “Every breeze was dusty with the pol- 
len of Greece, Rome and Italy.” The intellectual world was 
aroused. This grand awakening has given us the profound schol- 
ars of Germany, the brilliant minds of England, and, directly or 
indirectly, the deepest wisdom and the finest poetry of our whole 
modern life. England’s runaway daughter, Columbia, carried the 
Greek spirit and the Roman civilization. Our forefathers’ respect 
for learning and for the crystallized thoughts of the past, is woven 
into the very warp and woof of our great national life. . 

Yet there is a tendency to pay no deference to the verdict of 
the centuries. The rapid movement of modern society ; the greed 
for the almighty dollar, the ambition to achieve power in the 
political world; even at the sacrifice of truth and honor, have 
given rise to the question whether or not our college life, too, 
might not be rushed through with less cost, less hardship, less of 
the old grind upon the oratio obliqua and second aorist paradigms. 


1.) Lowell’s essay on * Spenser” in ‘‘ Among my Books.” 
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We question the wisdom of Milton, who spent seven years at the 
university studying the classics and then retired to his home « to 
dedicate himself to closeness and the betterment of his mind.” 
The twentieth century could have no patience with Virgil, who 
wrote but five hexameters a day. 

Like Pheton, the modern inexperienced youth would leap into 
his father’s chariot, seize the reins of power and _ responsibility, 
and expect to ride safely amid all the perils of life. Yet the 
world -looks on and apparently approves of the mad folly. It 
argues that this is a practical age, that the years of preparation 
are too arduous, and that the old sire can give his son the benefit 
of his rich experience, tell him simply to avoid the dangers of the 
way, and then hurry him out into the untried realities of life. O 
Wisdom! What follies are committed in thy name! 

When the classical scholar who has received his very life-blood 
from delving amid ancient lore is asked the advantages which 
accrue from a classical education, he is puzzled like the theologian 
when asked the value of Christianity. However, I have asked 
professional and business men who laid aside their Greek and 
Latin books with their caps and gowns on Commencement day, 
what accrued benefit they received from their long study of the 
classics. The general trend of opinion is that it gave them grip, 
taught them to think logically, gave them culture and a higher 
ideal of manhood. In short, it gave them entrance into a com- 


plete life. 


UTILITY IN) EDUCATION. 


Cui bono? deserves consideration. Since so many, after leav- 
ing college, forget the gerundive construction, and the force of the 
optative, the question is seriously asked whether it would not be 
better in this practical age to give more time to utilitarian studies, 
especially to Mathematics and the Sciences. Was the loaf not 
leavened because the yeast cake seemed to disappear in the oven’s 
heat ? 

Beyond the fundamental principles of Arithmetic, no one (save 
the few whose special profession or industry calls for a higher 
knowledge) can claim that there is anything absolutely practical 
in Mathematics. On the same plane Physics and Chemistry have 
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no practical value in daily life. If the modern business man 
remembers anything of his scientific studies, can he utilize his 
knowledge today in the cries of the stock exchange? Can he 
manage one of our large dry goods stores, and cater more readily 
to the needs of the masses because of his study of Physics? Do 
the facts of Chemistry enable the head of our great business cor- 
porations to solve the knotty problem of labor and capital? No. 

If the cry of the American youth is for only practical studies, 
then an education in the true sense of the word is impossible. 
Even History and Literature must be abandoned, and only the 
three R's retained. But if he would lift himself above the trade 
and profession, beyond the sordid lust for gold into the realm of 
reason and imagination, and consider the weight of his soul and 
the power of the intellect,— then the value of the classics takes 
the deepest and highest significance. Here, far above the coarse 
and the commonplace is a portal which can be opened only with 
the password of Genius, which Carlyle says “is an immense 


capacity for taking trouble.” 


CHIEF END OF EDUCATION IS NOT TO IMPART KNOWLEDGE, 
BUT TO DEVELOP MIND. 


The ability to think, to reason, to reflect is a great distinguish- 
ing characteristic of man. Mental power is as far above knowl- 
edge as are the stars above their mirrored reflection in the lake 


beneath. “Knowledge,” says Sir William Hamilton, “is only 
valuable as it exercises, develops and invigorates the mind.” 
Thought is not an indefinite abstraction. It is vital and a most 
irresistible force. Its influence over mind is greater than the 
influence of the spheres. Everything that Science has discovered 
or Mathematics estimated, is the result of thought, and just in 
proportion to our mental development are we hindering or helping 
the world. Says Whipple, (1) “No education deserves the name, 
unless it develops thought, unless it pierces down to the mysteri- 
ous spiritual principle of mind and starts that into activity and 
growth.” Omit this nobler side of man’s training and you omit 
all that makes character. The perfect mania of the age is for 
knowledge. Yet, I contend that it is the worst kind of mind 





(1.) Literature and Life” p. 156. 
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slaughter to pour truths dogmatically into youthful brains as 
though they were, in Carlyle’s phrase, “passive buckets to be 
pumped into.” Let the mind be stored with precious truths; let 
the setting be of the most exquisite workmanship; but let us see 
to it that the jewel itself be the principal thing. Browning tells 
us: -— 


‘To know 
Rather consists in the opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


And again in speaking of the development of the soul, he Says, 
«“ Little else is worth study.” The ability to apply truth comes 
only by years of rigid, consecutive thought, thinking that racks 
the brain, and is the result of a most rigid analysis and logical 


induction. The eryul need of our oreat national lite is not for 


10" 
greater wealth and resources, but for trained citizens who will 
look at truth in all its phases; trace it through all its relations 
and spurning the life of a parasite, search for it at any cost and at 
any sacrifice. There is an indefinable something about the very 
atmosphere of such persons that immediately compels respect. 
Even the poor * man with the hoe” realizes the superiority. This 
same appreciation is seen in the dull peasant who almost unconsci- 
ously uncovers his head as he stands before the master thoughts 
of Raphael and Angelo. 

You remember Ben Hur asked the privilege of rowing on one 
side of his galley and then on the other, that he might not lose 
the perfect symmetry of his physical development. If that was 
so important which soon must perish, how much more is the devel- 
opment of the human soul! Life is not a battle, it is a great 
campaign where we must cope with mighty adversaries, and where 
only the very best equipment, the most perfect development is 
any guarantee of success. If we refuse “to endure hardness as a 
) 


good soldier,” how can we hope tor victory‘ 


5 


Says Shakespeare : 


‘¢ He is not worthy the honeycomb 
That shuns the hive because the bees have stings.” 
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Let us not then remove the difficulties from those who will 
soon be entrusted with citizenship, and from those who are to be 
the mothers of men. Let us not send them into the world with 
heads replete with knowledge, but without wisdom, full of facts, 
but with untutored minds. Let us rather teach them that in 
overcoming intellectual duties, in the mastering of truth, they are 
preparing for a complete life and for their highest usefulness in 
the world. 

Granted then, that the chief end of all education is not to im- 
part knowledge, but to develop mind, and the facility for mental 
action, and that the subjective should not be sacrificed to the 
objective, the question arises as to what studies best commend 
themselves. 

Prof. H. H. Boyesen, (') of Columbia College, who is a strong 
advocate of modern language study, acknowledges the following : 
“If I were asked whether the mental discipline to be derived 
from the acquisition of French or German equalled or could be 
made to equal that derived from the acquisition of Latin and 
Greek, I should unhesitatingly answer: No! The latter present 
by far the greater difficulties and the overcoming of those diffieul- 
ties requires a correspondingly greater mental effort which is in 
itself educative. The puzzling out of a page in Thucydides or 
Tacitus calls for greater mental power than the similar decipher- 
ing of any modern author.” 

Those of us who have had actual teaching experience can testify 
to this superior intellectual power. ‘To watch the gradual evolu- 
tion of the mind, see it proceed from the known to the unknown, 
removing one difficulty after another until the eyes fairly gleam 
with the joy of a victor this is the great privilege of a teacher 
of the classics. There is no branch in our regular high school 
curriculum that I would willingly eliminate. Yet in our Greek 
and Roman writers alone, we have not only History, Philosophy 
and the finest Literature, but studies requiring personal effort and 
the vital exercise of every faculty will develop men of virility and 
originality, and will teach patience, discrimination, habitual clear- 
ness and precision, both of thought and expression, which Locke 
makes the most important work of education. 


1.) In his paper before the Association of Colleges, held at Columbia College, N. Y., 
December I, 1893 — “ Proceedings” p. 38. 
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CLASSICS. 





DISCIPLINE OF 





TRANSLATION FROM THE 


The creative power and the disciplinary value that there is in a 
translation from the Greek and Latin languages cannot be esti- 
mated. Not only through the subjective is there a genuine study 





of mental philosophy, but questions arise as to mythology, geog- 





raphy, history, biography and rhetoric. In a classic page what 





various resources are called into acquisition! The dictionary 





gives the student the different meanings of the word, the gram- 





mar, all the rules, yet without philosophical analysis, his transla- 





tion is absolutely absurd. He must critically observe the kind of 





ablative, the reason for the subjunctive, the local coloring of the 





words with their relative importance, and the arrangement of the 





clauses, perhaps purely for artistic effect. The clauses may be 





enfolded within clauses, qualifying words tar from those qualified, 
yet all the parts beautifully adjusted. The student can only look 






within his own consciousness, and connect effects with causes. 





Here he learns to discriminate, to reason out his premises, and 
from them to draw logical conclusions. ‘To comprehend and 
interpret such passages is the hardest and best kind of mental 
labor I know, and exercises reason which Shakespeare tells us 
makes men like the angels and God. 

A vast majority of the famous men in the early history of our 
country were disciplined in the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. The most distinguished New England scholars, Everett, 
Quincy, Webster and Choate, pouring over the classics were mak- 
ing the very best preparation possible for their future eminence, 
and for that broad statesmenship which afterwards was used so 
eloquently in the support of their country. Thomas Jefferson, 
translating Cwsar, was developing a mind that could draft that 
marvelous document, The Declaration of Independence. Among 
those immortal signers, there were but ten (!) that had not received 
a classical education. Alexander Hamilton’s (2) fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and his conservative national policy were 
founded on the classic authors of Greece and Rome. Though all 
may not agree with Guizot (*) that “there is not in the Constitu- 


(.) See Sanderson’s *‘ Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
(2.) See his Life by his son John C, Hamilton. 
(3.) See Lippincott’s Biog. Dictionary, under Alexander Hamilton. 
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tion of the United States an element of order, strength or dura- 
bility which he did not powerfully contribute to introduce into it,” 
yet none can deny that our constitution is due in a certain meas- 
ure, at least, to the meditation, reflection and trained mind of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Lowell says in his Harvard Anniversary address,(1) “ Let Hu- 
manities be maintained undiminished in their ancient right. Leave 
in their traditional preéminence those arts that were rightly called 
liberal; those studies that kindle the imagination, and through it 
irradiate the reason; those studies that manumitted the modern 
mind. . .. . Give us science, too, but give first of all, and last 
of all, the science that ennobles life and makes it generous. 
Greek literature is also the most fruitful comment on our own. 
Coleridge has told us with what profit he was made to study 
Shakespeare and Milton in conjunction with the Greek dramatists. 
It is no sentimental argument for this study that the most justly 
balanced, the most serene, and the most fecundating minds, since 
the revival of learning, have been steeped in and saturated with 
Greek literature. We know not whither other studies will lead 
us, especially if dissociated from this; we do know to what sum- 
mits far above our lower regions of turmoil, this has led, and what 


the many-sided outlook thence.” 
THE STUDY OF CLASSICS IS A TRAINING IN ENGLISH. 


The meaning of a difficult sentence in a classic page is often 
quickly discerned ; the spirit of the author is readily grasped; yet, 
to render accurately into the English idiom all the results of 
observation and reasoning is an art which is invaluable and forms 
the basis of broad culture. Here, under the guidance of a good 
teacher (and I write from no other standpoint), the student learns 
to speak his native tongue with propriety, with ease and expres- 
sion, and soon realizes that there is a rhythm and melody in a 
well constructed English sentence. 

The famous report (7) of the Committee of Ten of the National 
Council of Education, (July 9, 1892), says: “There is probably 
no better exercise in English expression than the rendering of the 


(1.) Address at Cambridge, November 8, 1886 
(2.) Report of the conference given to the Com. of Secondary Sch. Dec. 28, ’93. 
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thought of a Greek or Roman author into English idiom. The 
very difference of the two idioms increases the value of the exer- 
cise.” 

Says Professor Bennett, (1) of Cornell, “It is because transla- 
tion from Latin to English seems to me such a stimulating, vital- 
izing exercise and so helpful to the student who would obtain 
mastery of his own language —it is because of this that I find 
full justification for the study of Latin.” Later he states his 
belief that a careful translation from Latin is superior English 
training to that usually given in our schools by English composi- 
tion. Says Lowell, (*) “It is wise to translate consciously and in 
words as we read. There is no such help to a fuller mastery of 
our vernacular.” Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, while president 
of Rutger’s College, New Jersey, said in reference to the classics, 
“They discipline the mind and strengthen its powers, while they 
purify the taste. And, moreover, we must rely upon them for the 
knowledge of our own language. . . . ‘They should be studied 
if never opened again in after life.” 

The classical scholar finds in his study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, an exhaustless wealth of poetry and beauty wrapped 
up in English words. Two-thirds of the words in use are of 
classical origin, especially Latin. Etymology, properly learned, is 
a science: but eliminate from it the classics, and the study 
becomes a mere parrot performance. None but those who have 
delved among the hoarded treasures of the ancients, can give 
all the richness and fullness of meaning that lie hidden in our 
familiar English words. Well has Dr. Johnson said that our lan- 
guage is the “pedigree of nations.” From the very earliest  his- 
tory of the world down to the present, one finds as nations 
advanced or receded, so the languages kept pace with their rise or 
fall. In our English words there is the impress of the world’s 
great revolutions and the footprints of human actions. Here, too, 
are indelibly stamped the noble or degenerate thoughts of a peo- 
ple. Sometimes one can ascertain the very earliest form of words, 
learn their chronology, their history and geography, and then again, 
the whole realm of philology must be searched before the priceless 

1.) In his book “ The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School.” 


(2.) Before the Modern Lang. Association in 1889, pp. 14 & 21. 
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legacy of truth is revealed. Yet, with a constantly growing 
vocabulary what accrued advantage is here! What joy for the 
scholar! Every English page holds wonderful, beautiful truths, 
bearing the imprint of the centuries, like the solid rocks, which 
hold in their permanent grip the fossiliferous form of a bird or 


flower. 
THE POSITION OF THE CLASSICS IN LITERATURE, 


Matthew Arnold has said, “It is the Greek writers of the great 
period who best show the modern mind the path it needs to take.” 
Said Shelley, “« We are all Greeks, our laws, our literature, our 
religion.” 

(reece especially has given us intellectual freedom; Rome, law 
and government. As a conqueror, Rome sat a pupil at the feet 
of her conquered and quickly assimilated the Hellenic spirit which 
she carried to the banks of the Tiber. Then from the Seven Hills 
there radiated through all Western Kurope, the Greek thought 
and life. 

As one would not attempt to give the cause of our Civil War 
by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, nor that of the French Revo- 
lution by the fall of the Bastile, so, to explain the civilization of 
the last centuries, the stupendous achievements, the advancement 
in civil and religious liberty, and crowning and culminating all, 
the poetic tire — it is absolutely necessary to study the great rec- 
ords of human motives, human thoughts, and human achievements. 
As the New Testament is the glorious fulfillment of the Old, 
which prepared the way for the coming of the Son of Righteous- 
ness, so the brilliancy of the modern world, marvelous in its 
results of the pen, brush and chisel, is one grand monument to the 
power of Athens and the strength of the Alban Hills. Says Prof. 
H. Nettleship, (+) of the University of Oxford, “It is obvious that 
the lessons taught by the classics must in course of time be ab- 
sorbed into modern literature and become part of the common 
stock of cultivated opinion.” 

All our great English writers have “ drunk deep” in this 
inexhaustible fountain of literature. Our prose writers with 
sentences polished, rounded and glowing, and our poets, from 


(1.) In his address * Classical Education” given at Oxford Uniy. Noy. 1889. 
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Spenser to Tennyson, are fairly teeming with classic thoughts. 
Milton, especially, revels in classic lore, and delights to use 
words in their original meaning. Says Richard G. Moulton, 
M. A.,(!) “I am one of those who believe a knowledge of the 
ancient classical literature to be a first requisite of a liberal 
education. . . . As a_ practical teacher of literature, I find 
it almost impossible to give an intelligent grasp of form in Shake- 
speare to those who are ignorant of classical drama, for the first 
is a multiple of which the latter is the unit. Milton and Spenser 
construct their poems out of details which were made into literary 
material by the literatures of the past. The ancient classics con- 
stitute a common stock from which the writers of all modern 
countries draw, and their familiar ideas are the currency in which 
modern literary intercourse is transacted.” Petrarch writing to 
Boceaccio, tells of his devotion to the Latin authors in the words, 
“They cling to the very marrow of my bones. . . . and are 
rooted in the deepest recesses of my soul.” Dante acknowledges 
his debt to Virgil in the words, «Tu se’ lo mio maestro e’l mio 
autore.”  Schillgr was intoxicated with the beauty of the rolling 
Greek, and Goethe gave as the source of his art, “ Die Griechen, 
die Griechen, und immer die Griechen.” 

Alexander Bain,(?) the great opponent to the classics, while 
practically passing over the great mental development attained, 
says that the “cost is too great,” and also that “the classical stu- 
dent is unduly impressed with the views promulgated by the 
Greek and Roman authors, from the very length of time that he 
is occupied with them.” The word “ cost” with all its sordid im- 
plications does not enter the soul of the one seeking the highest 
and best development. “Unduly impressed?” with the world’s 
finest literature, with the majestic lines of Homer and the elegance 
of Horace! Has he ever enjoyed Oedipus Tyrannus, and realized 
what that play alone signifies to the intellectual history of man? 
Does he forget that the most enthusiastic lover of Shakespeare’s 
plays never claims anything higher than a place beside the Aga- 
memnon? Surely his soul has never been thrilled through and 
through by the eloquence of Demosthenes, nor his heart deeply 


1.) In his preface to his “ Ancient Classical Drama.” 
3.) In his ** Education as a Science ”’ p. 336. 
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touched by the tragedies of Aeschylus. The literature of Greeoe 
and Rome is teeming with life, full of the deeds of men who lived 
in an epoch-making period of the world’s history, whose patriot- 
ism, virtues and aspirations have never been surpassed. Xeno- 
phon and Cicero are as modern as Tennyson, and far richer in the 
fruits of profound thought. 

The scientific study of literature consists in the study of at 
least one supreme, perfect language, but not in the study of many 
modern languages. The study of the Greek or Latin grammar 
means more than mental gymnastics. The inflections and the 
syntax illustrate the workings of the mind, and show the relations 
of words and thoughts. In any modern language with its simpler 
forms and looser constructions, these relations are concealed, but 
in the Greek and Latin there is a very clear perception of them; 
therefore, the classical study is especially helpful to the English 
speaking world, because in this tongue it is very hard to realize 
that thought and its expression are not identical. 

Just as the ear and the eye must be trained to enjoy the finest 
music and the master works of art, so the mind, coming again and 
again under the influence of vita/ literature rises to an intelligent 
appreciation of its beauty. The inertia which must be overcome, 
the intense effort required to find the meaning of some supreme 
thought in a classic page, gives an easy entrance to the real mean- 
ing of any beautiful sentence written in any language. Says Pro- 
fessor Ladd,(!) Yale University, «I do not believe in the sup- 
posed substitution of any of the modern languages for the ancient 
classics. . . . . I do not hesitate to say that if I had forgotten 
all I ever knew of the Greek language and of the Greek litera- 
ture, its study would still be worth double the time it cost in 
making me able to sit down with a good book in whatever lan- 
guage written, and let its author tell me just what was in his 
mind and on his heart. I insist upon it that the practical con- 
sequences of retiring the study of the classical languages from the 
eurriculum of a liberal education will be something quite incaleu- 
lable in the way of wresting from those who call themselves cult- 
ured the key to every form of good literature.” In the words of 


(1-) Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, Yale Univ. Conn. Essay on “The Essentials of a 
modern liberal education,’’ Educational Review. Oct. '95. 
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Macaulay, ( I = If we consider merely the subtlety of dlisq uisition, 
the force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of ex- 
pression, which characterize the great works of Athenian genius, 
we must pronounce them intrinsically most valuable: but what 
shall we say when we reflect that from hence have sprung, directly 
or indirectly, all the noblest creations of the human intellect ; that 
from hence were the vast accomplishments and the brilliant fancy 
of Cicero, the withering fire of Juvenal; the plastic imagination 
of Dante, the humor of Cervantes; the comprehension of Bacon: 
the wit of Butler; the supreme and universal excellence of 
Shakespeare? All the triumphs of truth and genius over preju- 
dice and power in every country and in every age, have been the 


triumphs of Athens.” 
frHE TRANSLATION OF THE CLASSICS. 


Is there any short cut to classic literature? Our opponents 
argue that there is through the many translations that fill our 
libraries. After one has seen the masterpiece in the Dresden gal- 
lery, he realizes that all the copies of the Madonna in America do 
not show the soul of Raphael. So our translations give but a 
faint idea of the rhythm and the beauty of the Greek hexameter. 
Especially is this true in the Homeric line, where the music was 
originally to be heard rather than read. Is anyone really so 
insensible to the master language and thought of Hellas as to 
believe that it can be transmitted even by & genius, into a ruder 


tongue ? 


Every scholar can tell how much of the flavor is lost. 
All the hidden beauties, the fine shades of meaning, the sentiment 
— the very soul of the author is gone. Literature consists not 
only of thought, but of its expression in a masterly style. 

It is the greatness of the classic writers that their very soul is 
laid open for inspection. The artistic arrangement of every 
mood, tense and form, gives color to the whole passage. The 
classical scholar sees in the indicative mood the external life of 
man, the world of fact and reality, but in the subjunctive mood, 
the internal life, the world of the heart and soul with all its fears, 
aspirations and longings. There can be no exact equivalent for 


these in other languages, and hence are absolutely untranslatable. 





(1.) His essay ‘On Mitford’s History of Greece, Oct. '%—p. 225. 
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The « winged words” are rooted in the very soil of the country, 
and around them cling a nation’s history, with all its poetry, its 
eloquence, its very life. Though fine attempts have been made, 
yet the greatest of all poets still remains upon his lofty throne. 
Homer is untranslatable, and if we would recline at the bang uet 
of the gods we must be clothed with at least some semblance of 
immortality. Can it be possible, then, that any educator will 
claim that translations absolve us, and we have only to enjoy the 
fruit of other’s toil? Somehow, one feels the justice of the pun- 
ishment of King Midas who was compelled to wear the ears of an 
ass, because he preferred the rustic melody of Pan to the lyre of 
Apollo. 

In nature, parasitism is a crime. When animals and plants, 
evading their own responsibilities, draw nutriment from the life of 
others, their own inactive organs degenerate and sometimes wholly 
(disappear. Yet, here, immortal souls, possessing germs of infinite 
possibilities, by the very refinement of cruelty, are sapped of their 
very life-blood when they are taught to be dependent upon the 
efforts of others. How many have written in their faces the fact 
that they have never really had an original idea, are slaves to pub- 
lic opinion, and the sad victims of all the illogical reasonings of 
their neighbors! May it be the crowning glory of the new century 
that every child shall not only have the right to be well born, but 
to be of parents whose souls are not dwarfed and stunted, so as to 
be utterly incapable of transmitting truth! 


(To hy concluded in neat number.) 
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BOONE, 


7 ERY early in the child’s life he is led to feel the effects of 
forces in society that are not of individuals. He is con- 
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strained to do or not to do certain things in the home, not alone 
because the persons concerned are persons, but because they are 
his kin. The fact that they are his brothers and sisters and 
parents modifies his interest in them and their interest in him: 
determines a whole class of duties that would not exist but for 
this home relation, and intensifies others, which outside the family 
have but a feeble or conventional significance. 

Outside the family, while yet a child he is made to feel in vari- 
ous ways the existence of that vague something which we call 
society, and conforms himself to its dictates. Indeed, he is early 
made to feel this society's displeasure if he does not. His mother 
may dress him in a most attractive way as he thinks and tells her. 
He is thoroughly satistied until his companions laugh at what they 
are pleased to call the odd cut of his garments or their coarse ma- 
terial. Shall he not be satisfied to set up his satisfaction against 
their criticism? He soon learns that it is not their criticism with 
which he has to deal. Behind that he discerns a concensus of 
opinion of which his companions were only the spokesmen. This 
opinion may be that of wealth that can afford more expensive 
goods and better patterns, or it may mean a more refined sense of 
the artistic and pleasing, or it’ may mean simply, as it often does, 
that something else has been decreed as the fashion to be followed. 
In either case he soon feels that much of his own pleasure is 
removed by the judgment passed upon him; and unable as his 
parents may be to do better for him, conformity guarantees a de- 
gree of consideration, and occasions for recognition and promotion 
and coveted success, that constantly elude him as he stands apart. 

In other ways also the same child before he has reached his 
teens becomes aware of that most potent of influences,— the 
State. He will not, for many years, make any attempt to define 


it: though he knows it. It creeps into his home and regulates 
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several interests. His father occasionally votes, whatever that 
may mean, for public officers, whatever may be their function ; 
and these public officers regulate their water supply and their 
home and street lights, and ask questions about their father’s 
property and the members of his family, and come to the aid of 
the home if it be endangered by fire or robbers, and assume the 
right to send to school, children ot certain ages, and such like. 
Beyond the home he finds individuals taken in bond and punished 
by persons other than their fathers, and with acknowledged au- 
thority. He sees the fire department and the post office and the 
railroad administered by people whose way of doing is marked out 
for them by regulation which they have not formulated, and which 
they must obey. Streets are improved and bridges built, and 
dangerous buildings removed by those who have no personal inter- 
est in the matter whatever. Business transactions, he discovers 
when a little older, must be managed after prescribed forms ; debts 
may be forcibly collected and transfer of property recorded in arbi- 
trary and inexplicable ways. Individual rights are on every side 
hedged in, and restricted and directed and controlled as to times 
and conditions, and by a power that seems unquestioned. 

If he enters school he is soon made to feel the presence of a 
like authority which for the time the teacher represents, but alto- 
gether distinct from her. Last year the same authority was 
administered by another. What it all means he does not under- 
take to say. That the school stands for something other than the 
teacher, and even different from the Board of Education and 
superintendent he is early convinced. Its idea he feels long before 
he has felt any need of defining the institution. It has formed 
his notions of personal privilege and public restraint in many and 
effective ways. 

The influence of the organization is all pervasive and lies about 
the child, forming his life and giving direction to his impulses and 
his interests from the earliest years. In a former article some of 
the typical organizations have been mentioned. Others will occur 
to my readers. The list is not a long one, though it is manifold 
in its forms. The family, general society, the church, the state, 
organized industry, and the school—these are the better estab- 
lished ones. They are permanent and therefore organic parts of 
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society, and are known as institutions. They are the great and 
positive agencies for education. It will be observed that the 
school is mentioned as only one of them. ‘The individual is edu- 
cated through their combined influence. In this life certain of 
these institutions have most influence; in that ene, others. Occa- 
sionally the family life is wanting; sometimes the school. Often 
no direct influence of the church is_ traceable. But some sort of 
convention and organization may be everywhere found. It is only 
commonplace to say that the effect of each is now wholesome, now 
hurtful. So much may be said of the state that has sometimes 
been tyrannous; of the family whose offspring would better have 
been neglected than held and debauched: of society that has 
belittled life and led virtue astray; of industry that, coupled with 
want, has crushed out ambition ; of the school, when, for life and 
lessons, were offered only husk and form; of the church whose 
ecclesiasticism exalted creed above conduct. But whether harm- 
ful or wholesome, their influence appears in most lives, and consti- 
tutes no small part of their training. It remains only to enumerate 
and classify the more prominent mental qualities resulting from 
this touch of the organization. 

Primarily, then, through working with others in an organized 
Way, the lesson of cooperativeness may be learned, and the tre- 
mendous advantage that accrues to the individual from combining 
with his fellows. The efficiency of each in whatever service is 
increased many fold. Out of this unselfish interest in others, come 
public enterprise, a higher patriotism, various philanthropies, and 
a long list of altruistic services. 

Along with this, however, is developed a certain dependence 
that is of questionable merit. One expects the name of his alma 
mater to bring him undeserved success. He cherishes the hope 
that membership in a respectable or popular church will balance 
discrepancies in life outside. In the same way connection with 
fraternities and societies, with clubs and schools and classes, is not 
infrequently made a cloak for shirking and selfishness and per- 
sonal ease. To be a Knight of Labor or a member of the A. R. U. 
should relieve no one of any responsibility that belongs to an hon- 
est, industrious man anywhere. What would be a crime when 


committed by one’s self, cannot be justified by any serious-minded 
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man because he chance to be one of a mob. And yet it is well 
known that the tendency is to sink one’s self in the organization. 
If good, he is better when in company than when alone; and if 
crooked, worse. He is less himself, and comes to depend less 
upon himself. In an extreme form he becomes imitative. He 
apes and copies and poses, and pretends to be what he is not. In 
the class-room he stoops to use another’s insight; in society he 
copies his neighbor’s garment: in politics he votes for men whose 
principles he repudiates, or does not understand. 

But the reverse is also true that many a child or man has been 
saved to honesty and honor and industry and learning, who would 
not have been able to stand alone. The organization, whatever 
its particular form, is an educational agency of comprehensive 
influence. 

The criticisms upon newspapers, and the dangers to morals and 
thinking charged to indiscriminate and excessive reading of either 
books or periodicals, are innumerable. No one who is a reader 
himself, or who has intelligently observed readers, can deny that 
most criticisms of the kind have some foundation. The ground 
for hate of them is often inadequate. The daily news and story 
papers, and even the lighter fiction are not evil beyond all other 
forces in society. Bad as many of its representatives are, the 
newspaper is yet an instrument of real culture to the thousands, 
a sharpener of the understanding, a substitute for travel and the 
college, an efficient and cheap means of diffusing the learning and 
skill and courtesy of the few to become a possession of the many. 

Eighty years ago, among the conditions of a gift of books and 
money to the Philadelphia library, Benjamin Rush included the 
provision that none of the latter should go to purchase newspaper 
reading, which he called “a teacher of disjointed thinking.” 
Thirty years later Charles Dickens, one day finding the daily news 
reporter a trifle more aggravating perhaps than usual, designated 
his paper as the “ Daily Sewer.” Wm. Morton Payne, in a recent 
forum article asserted most emphatically that “men of intelligence 
everywhere are profoundly dissatisfied with the American daily 
newspaper. They believe it to be both vulgar and dishonest ; and 
that these qualities have grown increasingly prominent in recent 
years.” “ Multifarious reading,” said Robertson, “« weakens the 
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mind like smoking, and is an excuse for its lying dormant. It is 
the idlest of all idlenesses, and leaves more of impotency than 
any other.” In a recent ingenious article in the Seridners, Mr. 
Hammerton summarized a paragraph on this question incidentally 
touched by saying that newspaper reading is to be condemned, 
inasmuch as (1) it costs much time that might be used for greater 
intellectual purposes; (2) it gives disproportioned views of things, 
and so confuses one’s sense of the important and the unimportant 
in one’s surroundings ; and finally (3) that it is given so greatly 
to politics as to leave the impression that that is the really vital 
thing. 

There is just enough truth in all this to give it somewhat wide 
credence. ‘The newspaper may serve the purposes of a “ sewer,” 
but it is far more than that. An occasional paper may be both 
“vulgar and dishonest,” but seldom is one habitually so, and from 
policy, and then one only whose aim it is to reach the * vulgar and 
dishonest,” and whose columns can by no extension of meanings 
be taken as typical of the American newspaper, or in any large 
way fix the character of its news. One who speaks of newspapers 
as “vulgar and dishonest,” cannot speak of the average daily or 
weekly. It may be thought weak or pointless, or superficial, or 
vacillating, or unreliable because of exalting rumow or lacking in 
certain of the refinements; but not usually either vulgar or coarse; 
and is in general well meaning. A severer and a juster criticism 
is that much reading of current news fixes one’s interest on the 
fleeting and startling, the phenomenal and what seems for the mo- 
ment to be unreal. One becomes indifferent to the common, and 
hence the natural: the law regulated, the determined and con- 
trolled and abiding parts of one’s environment. Such reading is 
to the mind what stimulants and condiments and sweetmeats are 
to the body and the appetite. In both cases the call is for an 
ever-increasing stimulus. Deeds seem puerile unless they be dar- 
ing. Life is insipid until it becomes heroic. Death is common- 
place unless it be tragic. Of course, the condition is pathologic 
whether in the individual or in the community. There is no 
doubt that much reading of the newspapers has this tendency. 
The mind easily comes to have a hunger —a genuine hunger- 


for the marvelous, the abnormal, the uncanny ; for murders, and 
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robberies, and hairbreadth escapes; for illicit human relations, the 
sporting life, and dissipations; for business ventures, social in- 
trigues and public irregularities of whatever sort; not, be it 
remembered, in the interest of the crime and the vice and the 
dissipation, but through the acquired craving for a stronger or 
intenser stimulus. 

Benjamin Rush was right also in characterizing newspapers as 
“teachers of disjointed thinking.” The average man’s reading is 
pointless and scrappy in the extreme, and especially of the daily 
news. He will have “ gone over” fifty items in half as many min- 
utes, giving no one of them a positive intellectual grip to make it 
his own, or a moral sanction to transform it into conduct. The 
mental effect is one of confused experiences, vague and vanishing 
unrelated bits of information that fit in nowhere, half and fleeting 
insights, apologetic plans and purposes, and general disintegration. 
The conditions breed impotence and inefficiency. This seems to 
be a real danger, against which warning should be constant and 
emphatic. Leniency here is fraught with lasting harm to the 
young. 

Doubtless with this and kindred effects in mind, Emerson Was. 
wont to advise the young to “transfer the amount of their read- 
ing day by day from the newspaper to the standard authors.” 
But it has been well said that the loss would be greater than the 
gain. The writers of the previous centuries could educate the 
men and women of those centuries, but in «a partial way only 
the men and women of today and in this land. he newspaper 
is an index of the public life. It is the people's library. Its top- 


ics are topics of the day. The things one meets in his own per- | 


sonal intercourse, he meets in a larger way in the newspaper. 
What he misses in his own narrow life that is characteristic of his 
generation, he will find there. The newspaper serves to keep up 
as might not other wise follow among men, a daily interest in each 
other. It is also a fairly complete inventory for the uninitiated 
public, of the reflections of the thinkers and the net results of sei- 
ence. ‘Taken all in all, its final picture of thé standards of public 
morality is not far removed from the truth. “The good,” some 
one has put it, “ exceeds the bad in the newspapers, perhaps, in 
larger proportion than among the people: for vice seeks seclusion, 


not publicity.” 
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Dr. Gregory, whom some readers may remember, says, “ It is 
the business of social science to take an account of all great pub- 
lic forces, to mark their character and tendencies, and to learn the 
amount and direction of their power for good or evil.” In the 
newspaper is a fruitful study for the teacher, or, indeed, for any- 
one interested in the public welfare. By the Newspaper Directory 
for“1901, there are reported 3,373 magazines of monthly or quar- 
terly publications; 15,348 weekly or semi-weekly papers, and 
more than 2,000 dailies, in this country alone. Fifteen years ago 
it was estimated that the periodical circulation was not less than 
a thousand million copies annually. Of course it has greatly 
increased since. There are now over 3,000 counties in the United 
States, less than two hundred of which are without papers of some 
grade. Everybody reads, and every year shows more reading. 
Whether for good or evil the current press is a great educative 
factor. Allowing one hundred hours annually to each of 25,000,- 
000 (about one-half) of the adults in this country, for such read- 
ing, the use made of this means of education is enormous. 

Among the beneficial effects of newspaper reading, may be 
mentioned in the way of summary the following: ‘The mind ac- 
quires versatility through the great variety of subjects treated. 
Almost no great public interest is neglected — church and ecclesi- 
astical news; business and invention; art and literature and eth- 
ics; military and civil affairs; education and conventionality. It 
is the principal, and certainly the most effective means of diffusing 
knowledge, and spreading democracy and so unifying society. It 
enlarges personal views, making one at home among others’ opin- 
ions and experiences, and so generous and considerate. It enriches 
the narrow home life by an acquaintance with other lands and 
people and customs and social standards. It established the read- 
ing habit; and aside from observation, nine-tenths of the learning 
of most of us must come through reading. The frequency and 
persistence of its lessons make it an effective teacher; the many- 
sidedness of its discussions make it safe. 
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SANTO DOMINGO— THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 
BY 


Y 
r YHE successful revolution in Santo Domingo, and the downfall 
of President Jimenez before the revolutionists commanded 


PROF. JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, PH, D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


by Vice-President Horacio Vasquez, followed by the resignation of 
President Sam of the Haitian Republic and the hostilities arising 
from the choice of his successor emphasize the instability of the 
governments in the island, called without exaggeration the “ Queen 
of the Antilles.” Everything was quiet and peaceful when the 
island was visited last summer by the writer with one of his stu- 
dents from the University of Pennsylvania. No rumor of a dis- 
turbance was heard, but all of the best informed citizens with 
whom conversation was held felt confident that an uprising was 
imminent. It is a matter of regret to those who have visited 
Santo Domingo, that a more stable government is not possible. 
The island possesses unbounded resources, mineral and agricul- 
tural, which ought to be developed. It is one of extreme fertility. 
Columbus and travellers since speak in the highest terms of the 
rare beauty of the island. Battier (le Genie de la Patrie) says of 
the Black Republic,— 
‘+ Haiti, n’est —ce pas un joyau precieux 

(Ju’ un ange aux ailes d’ or a detache’ des cieux 

N’ est elle pas plutédt la Reine des Antilles.” 

The island excels Puerto Rieo, Cuba and Jamaica in altitude, 
diversity of configuration, picturesque aspect and natural fertility. 
It is so continental in its topographic aspect, that away from the 
coast, one finds it difficult to believe that he is upon an island. 
Over Hispajiola has been wielded the power of many European 
nations, the blood of its children has been copiously poured upon 
its soil, and yet today “It rests upon the bosom of those tropic 
seas, as beautiful, majestic and fruitful in all its natural gifts as 
when Columbus first discovered it” —a land “ where every pros- 
pect pleases and only man is vile.” Approached from the ocean, 
the island presents a huge mass of mountains rising precipitously 
from the sea, extending in all directions and apparently jumbled 
up in hopeless confusion. The mountains consist of lofty foster- 
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covered peaks, resembling the Alleghenies, the Alps and the Py- 

renees, but with this difference, that they are always without snow. 

There are four ranges of mountains which run in a general east 

and west direction. Between these ranges lie extensive fertile 

valleys, threaded by streams of limpid water. Many of these 

streams debouch on the coastal plains, and irrigate those areas 

which are more or less arid in condition, being shut off from the i 
prevailing winds and rains by lofty mountain summits. 

The principal cities of Haiti are situated at the base of high 
mountains, which dominate the background, and thus picturesq uely 
situated, these towns call forth exclamations of admiration as they 
are approached from the seaward side. <A closer acquaintance, 
however, dispels the illusion and a traveller goes away disgusted 
with the filth, squalor and general air of neglect and decay. The 
town of Cape Haiti on the north coast lies in a deep bay, open to 
the windward. The town is, therefore, healthily situated on 
sloping ground. Back of the town are lofty ridges, rich tropical 
vegetation sweeping gracefully to the easily accessible summits. 
The lofty mountains of the Cibao Range are seen in the distance 


to the left, while to the east, the eye catches the deep green of the 





extensive mangrove thickets which fill the shallow waters of the 
bay with an impenetrable vegetal growth. One recalls that the 
outlying reef and mangrove swamp was the scene of the wreck of 
the Santa Maria, one of the caravels of Columbus on Christmas 
eve, 1492. Near the village of Petit Anse, just opposite to this 
reef, an old Spanish anchor, believed to be that of the Santa Maria, 
was recently found. The port of Cape Haiti is one of some im- 
portance. Logwood is shipped from here on steamships and _sail- 
ing vessels, and steamers of several lines carry away a large 
assortment of tropical products. The town, which has a general 
appearance of neglect and decay, yet boasts a cathedral and com- 
mercial houses of large size are met with along the principal 
streets. The plaza is an open common where mules and cattle 
graze, and upon it faces the cathedral. From this public square 
runs a path to the top of the mountain, from which a magnificent 
view of ocean and forest is to be had. Within easy ride by horse- 
back is Sans Souci, the palace of the Black King, Christophe, 


noted for his cruelty. This monarch created an order of knight- 
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hood which long since disappeared, but which survives in the 
names of the Count of Lemonade and the Duke of Marmalade. 
Port au Prince, the capital of Haiti, is situated at the bottom of 
a deep bay and possesses every natural advantage that a capital 
could require. The city was well laid out by the French engineers 
with streets in gridiron fashion. The streets are broad, but neg- 
lected. ‘Trash of all sorts is allowed to remain in the gutters, or 
is collected into heaps along the roadside. Old bottles, garbage, 
tin cans, mortar, broken bricks and rubbish fill the gutters, which 
reek with filth. The smell is overpowering to sensitive nostrils. 
The sidewalks represent a series of up and down steps and at 
night, even, if not challenged by the sentinels posted at every cor- 
ner, the pedestrian prefers the roadway, rather than risk a broken 
limb by keeping to the irregular pavement. The market house is 
one of the largest buildings in Port au Prince. It is an open airy 
structure with cemented floor. On market days, the black women 
from the surrounding country make their way to it, carrying on 
their heads or on the backs of donkeys the produce raised in their 
garden patches. Exchange by barter is a common practice with 
these people. Money is scarce and a negro woman, who has 
walked twenty miles to market through the broiling sun with her 
beans, yams or mangoes on her head feels herself well repaid, if 
she carries back with her twenty centimes as the result of a day’s 
sale. The President’s Palace, situated on the high ground in the 
suburbs, is a imposing structure surrounded by an iron fence. 
The Haitian flag when the President is at home, floats over it, 
and two or three royal palms lift their nodding plumes close by. 
The cathedral is a barn-like structure of unattractive appearance 
facing an open plaza, which on market days is crowded by an 
interested mass of humanity, bartering or selling their wares. The 
Catholic College (Petit Seminaire College St. Martial) at the end 
of one of the principal streets leading up from the bay, is delight- 
fully situated in a garden of tropical trees and shrubs. Six lofty 
royal palms grow in the carriage yard and shade the principal 
entrance to the college grounds. It alone of all the buildings in 
the capital has an air of peace and quietude, and the weary and 
disgusted American is invited to linger beneath the shade of its 


beautiful trees. 
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The Custom House and Bureau de Port are along the water 
front. The chief revenue of the country is derived from a tax 
imposed on imports. This revenue is devoted in theory to inter- 
nal improvements, the building of docks, the maintenance of the 
army and navy. In fact, the larger part of the money raised by 
taxation goes into the pockets of the officials who believe thor- 
oughly in making hay*while the sun shines. Many of these 
officials look upon a revolution as in the natural course of events 





and they expect to comfortably provide for themselves in case they 
are compelled to flee the country with their ill-gotten loot. The 
result of this policy is that necessary improvements are not made. 
The wharves are falling to pieces, the warships, several in number, 
are rusting in the harbor, and the army is kept on the ragged edge 
of starvation and mutiny by arrearages in the monthly pay. ‘The 
writer was given an illustration of this general system of theft of 
the public funds. <A native contractor in favor with tht local 
authorities was awarded the contract to build an iron wharf at 
Aux Cayes, an important port on the southern coast of Haiti. 
Nothing was done, although part payment had been made, until 
President Sam started on a tour of the island, stopping at Aux 
Cayes, en route. The contractor learning of the expected arrival 
of the President started his men to work and laid the foundations 
of the wharf in the few days left him before the arrival of the 
presidential party. Upon this foundation, loose planks were 
placed, across which the Haitian executive walked in making his 
landing. After the departure of the President, the work was 
dropped, and a traveller landing at Aux Cayes today is compelled 





to walk ashore on a few loose boards laid across the brick founda- 
tion. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the cities of the Repub- 
lic might be made attractive and healthy. 

The people of Haiti are black, or colored. Few white men live 
in the Republic because their presence is not encouraged by the 
native Haitians. One of these remarked, that if white men were 
allowed to hold property and trade openly, it would not be long 
before the blacks would become the subject race. The blacks 
were resolved that they would never submit to this without a 
struggle. Tippenhauer gives an interesting classification of the 
blacks and persons of color. The offspring of the union of a white 
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and a black is a mulatto; that of the union of a black and mulatto 
is a griffone; that of a white and mulatto is called quadroon 
(quarterane) ; that of a mulatto and quadroon, a mestizo ; that of 
a white and a quadroon, a mamelouke, and so on throughout all 
of the possible combinations of colored, black and white blood. 
The army is comprised of recruits from the various towns and 
arrondissements. ‘lo the foreign visitor, the army is composed of 
a motley crowd of men in all sorts of uniform. Some _ soldiers 
wear shoes; some are without; some soldiers on duty have coats, 
others perform sentinel duty in their shirt sleeves. Altogether 
the army seems to be an assemblage of men in rags. The only 
part of a general uniform which all of the soldiers have is a beaked 
military cap provided with a band of red ribbon. Even this is 
not always worn. ‘The guard-houses are open sheds usually with 
a porch roofed with corrugated iron. Under this porticoed shed, 
the guard sling their hammocks and, when off duty, play a game 
of cards in which the two players of the losing side fasten to their 
noses by means of a split at one end a long rounded piece of wood 
which hangs down loosely over the lips. If the losing players 
regain what they have lost, these pieces of wood are removed and 
handed to the other players who must in turn redeem their for- 
tunes to permit of the removal of these wooden nasal pendants. 
The officers and the members of the President’s military band 
usually dress much better than the rank and file. They wear the 
insignia of their rank in the form of epaulets, gold braid and tin- 
sel and an expensive military cap. It is said, that the Haitian 
army is composed of 15,000 men, of whom 8,000 are generals. 
Upon these soldiers the Republic depends for its preservation 
from internal and external disturbances. The troops are badly 
paid and under-fed, and it is no wonder, therefore, that a man am- 
bitious for official recognition can by promises of reward move 
these troopers to open rebellion against the constituted authority. 
The people of Haiti are nominally Catholics. But the Catholic 
Church seems to have very little hold through its priesthood upon 
the mass of the people. An improvement in this respect is, how- 
ever, evident through the self-sacrifice of the priesthood, but the 
majority of the country people are full of the superstitions of their 
African ancestry. The Voodoo priest wields his power undisputed 
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and the worship of the snake secretly goes hand in hand with the 
worship of the Virgin Mary. Some frightful and blood-curdling 
stories were told the writer concerning the practiced rites of this 
religious cult, but these are omitted because too dreadful to be 
described in an American magazine. The general consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the Voodoo worship in Haiti is practiced 
in all of its revolting forms at the present day. 

The gardens of the people bespeak the same general decay. 
Most of them suffer from neglect. There is a poverty of decorat- 
ive plants compared with those one tinds in Jamaica, and a great 
uniformity is noticed in the garden plants of adjacent properties. 
A few of the more common garden plants are the banana, okra, 
hibiscus, tomato, egg-plant, pumpkin, red-pepper, ginger, yam, 
pomegranate and strawberry. These are not cared for in cultiva- 
tion and the finer varieties are not grown. 

Unquestionably, the course of events will lead to the annexa- 
tion of the Island of Santo Domingo to the United States. Ulti- 
mately, all of the islands of the Greater Antilles must be gurs. 
We do not want the islands of the Windward Group. They are 
voleanic and not desirable on that account. The acquisition of 
Santo Domingo will prove unquestionably of great benefit to the 
United States agriculturally, commercially and strategically. We 
must, as a nation, never permit any foreign nation to hold any 
part of this beautiful island, not even for a coaling station. The 
latest reports have it that the Mole St. Nicholas is coveted for that 
purpose. Outside of Samana Bay on the east coast of the island, 
the Bay of St. Nicholas is one of the finest harbors in the world 
and of extreme strategetical importance, as it commands the sweep 
of the Windward Passage. Historically the United States has 
greater claim to this island than any other nation. Brevet Briga- 
dier General Orville E. Babeock of the United States Army sailed 
in July, 1869 for Santo Domingo as special agent of the United 
States with reference to certain overtures of the Dominican *Govy- 
ernment concerning annexation. Returning to the United States, 
he again set sail with a commission composed of General Sackett 
and General Ingalls. A treaty was negotiated which looked to 
the complete transfer of the jurisdiction of the island to the United 
States in consideration of a stipulated sum. The treaty,'however, 
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met with general opposition, and when brought to a vote in the 
Senate of the United States, failed to secure the hecessary two- 
thirds vote. 

During all these years of disturbance and uncertainty, the island 
has been returning to a state of nature. The cultivation of sugar 
is no longer extensively practiced. Agriculture is on the decline. 
The necessary food is imported at great expense from the United 
States, and, if it were not for the bounty of nature in supplying 
the poorer blacks with an abundance of naturally grown vegetal 
foods, the island would have returned long since to barbarism. 

Santo Domingo is one of the countries being held in reserve for 
the future. Some lay the Caribbean Sea will be crossed by hu- 
merous lines of steamships and will be the center of a dense popu- 
lation. The future of the West Indian Islands, since the Spanish- 
American war, is inseparably bound up with the future of the 
United States. The unborn millions of Americans will need an 
ever increasing quantity of products which only the tropics can 
yield. The denser the population in the United States, the greater 
the demand will become for articles of tropical production. 
Puerto Rico alone will not be able to supply any very considerable 
part of this produce. Cuba, Santo Domingo and Jamaica lying at 
our open doors will be drawn upon. These islands will become 
the garden spots of the world and will teem with a population 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. Hard times will no longer be 
the chronic state of the Greater Antilles, but in return for their 
produce, money will flow into the coffers of the planters, and the 
poor black laborer will be rewarded in an adequate manner for his 


toil. 
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EMERSON ELBRIDGE WHITE. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 


FIYXHE grand army of the educational republic has recently lost 

one of its most conspicuous and honorable leaders, Dr. 
Emerson Elbridge White, who died at his home in Columbus, O., 
October 21, 1902. Though he had passed the Scripture limit of 
three score years and ten, he cannot be regarded as having been a 
very old man in these modern days, when sanitary science gives 
assurance of longevity to those who observe as he did, the laws 
by which a sound mind is kept active in a sound body. He sur- 
vived many of the illustrious school men who were his co-laborers 
in the vast work of public education, and who, emulous of one 
another’s example, gave the State of Ohio her proud rank as an 
educational commonwealth. He fought the good fight, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with such veterans as Leggett and Lord, 
Andrews and Tappan, Rickoff and. Harvey, Hancock and Hins- 
dale, Henkle and Holbrook. Some of them were his seniors, others 
his juniors, but their careers were largely contemporary with his, 
and their names will ever be associated with his in the history of 
the schools of America. Among these strong men, Emerson 
Elbridge White lived and moved, a recognized commanding 
power, a peer of education of the highest ‘rank, a champion of 
what he considered right and true. 

Emerson Elbridge White was a native of Ohio, and that state 
claims him as one of her representative able men. Like many 
sons of the Buckeye State, he extended his influence and his scope 
of action to other states, and took part in the cultural affairs of 
the nation. A clear and forcible speaker, an expert in ready de- 
bate, an admirable institute lecturer, a painstaking, cogent and 
suggestive writer of professional books, he impressed his convic- 
tions upon thousands of minds and gave guidance and inspiration 
to teachers throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States. He was an aggressive, forward marching man, yet never 
rash, seldom extreme,— characteristically conservative, though a 
reformer. Courageous, conscientious, indefatigable, he was some- 


times charged with being dogmatic, never accused of insincerity. 
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Holding firmly to his principles, he persevered in whatever he 
undertook to accomplish. His industry was prodigious, his will, 
resolute, his intellect clear, his moral purpose unwavering, there- 
fore his steady progress in the enterprises to which he devoted his 
life was inevitable. We may confidently point to him as one who 
achieved success, not merely in the worldly sense of the word, but 
in its loftier and more ideal signification. 

A brief sketch of his life and services to education, will enable 
us to realize how busy, how useful, and how worthy of eulogy this 
eminent character has proven himself. 

Emerson Elbridge White was born in the village of Mantua, 
Portage County, Ohio, Jan. 10, 1829. He spent his childhood on 
a farm, and received the elements of learning in country schools, 
in which, also, he began to teach at the early age of seventeen. 
For one year he was both student and instructor in Twinsburg 
Academy, and then he was called to the principalship of Mt. Union 
Academy. In the following year he entered Cleveland University, 
pursued collegiate studies and did extra work as assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics. From the university he was called to act 
as substitute principal of one of the Cleveland public schools, in 
which he acquitted himself so well that he was soon appointed to 
take regular charge of a new city grammar school. After serving 
four years as head of the grammar school, he was promoted to the 
principalship of the Cleveland Central High School. In 1856 he 
resigned his position in order to accept the superintendency of the 
schools of Portsmough, Ohio, where he remained until 1861, when 
he removed to Columbus, Ohio. 

He was now in the very prime of his young manhood, about 
thirty-two years of age, and thoroughly prepared by a varied and 
distinguished experience as teacher and superintendent in schools 
of differing grade, in rural district, in village and in city, for 
entering upon the responsible duties of educational journalism. 
He purchased the Ohio Educational Monthly, of which well estab- 
lished and influential magazine he retained the proprietorship 
until 1875. 

During the nearly fifteen years in which he conducted the 
“Monthly,” his energies were not wholly engrossed by editorial 
tasks. He found time for much other work. Indeed, the three 
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years, 1865—66, were mainly absorbed in the discharge of labori- 
ous duties as State School Commissioner. ‘To his exertions are 
due, in large measure, the firm establishment of teachers’ insti- 
tutes in Ohio; the founding of the State Examination Board, the 
codifying of the School Laws, and the agitation of the subject of 
State Normal Schools. 

In 1876 Mr. White was ealled to the presidency of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. ‘The seven years which he gave to the 
building up of a great institution devoted to agricultural and 
mechanical education, are to be counted as specially fruitful of the 
results he desired to attain. It is not too much to say that Dr. 
W hite placed upon an enduring basis, one of the first, if not the 
first of the successful “land grant” universities of the country. 

In 1883. Dr. White resigned the presidency of Purdue and 
removed to Cincinnati, where, for a few years, he was busily en- 
gaged in the preparation of his mathematical and other text-books 
and in general literary work. He was elected Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Cincinnati, entering upon the duties of the 
office August 16, 1887. His administration covered a period of 
three years, and was crowded with efficient work in several impor- 
tant lines. Considerable revision was made in the Course of 
Study. Technical grammar was entirely omitted from the district 
grades of the schools, a new S\ stem of ” vraded observation les- 
sons” was devised, together with an elaborate course in * Manners 
and Morals,” and changes were introduced in modes of teaching. 
By far the most significant and radical alteration effected in the 
Cincinnati schools was a total reform in the mode of determining 
the standings of pupils in scholarships and of promoting them 
from grade to grade. The superintendent depended wholly upon 
teachers * estimates as the basis of classifying pupils. The Report 
for 1887 states that “the written test is no longer made the basis 
for the promotion of pupils, and no longer occurs at stated times, 
but is continued as an element of teaching where its uses are 
many and important.” 

In the period of Dr. White's administration, a law was passed 
making it the duty of the superintendent to appoint all teachers 
in the city schools, with the consent of the Board. As a rule old 


teachers were re-appointed, though some were dropped, and a few 
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were quietly moved for cause. Discussing’ the subject the Super- 
intendent said, “ The fact has too often been overlooked, that the 
possession of a position by a teacher, is of itself a claim to re-ap- 
pointment, if there be no good reason against it. But neither 
possession nor length of service can be urged as a claim in the 
face of inefficiency or incompetency, or moral unworthiness.” 

Dr. White devoted his energy, with vigilance, to the task of 
visiting schools, and especially, to the systematic instruction of 
teachers on all possible occasions. Without excellent teachers, no 
great results can be expected from any school, primary or advanced. 
So vast did Dr. White find the field of his labors, and so various 
the demands upon his time and strength, that in his Report for 
1888, he declares, “« No one man can fully perform the duties now 
imposed upon the Superintendent of the Schools of this city.” 
He recommended that at least two assistants be appointed, a sug- 
gestion which was acted upon several years later, when Dr. R. G. 
Boone became superintendent. 

In 1891, Dr. White returned to his old home in Columbus, 
where he continued to reside until the’ end of his life. In this 
last decade of his ever active career, he was no less energetic than 
in his earlier years. He applied himself diligently to exacting la- 
bors, public and private, traveled, lectured and wrote, and looked 
after the details of much personal business. 

He died after an illness of five weeks, the only sickness he had 
suffered within forty years. He had been lecturing all summer, 
and came home in September, not feeling as well as usual. His 
indisposition developed into a case of “arterio capillary fibrosis,” 
and terminated fatally at 6.38 o'clock, Tuesday evening, October 
21, 1902. 

It is doubttul if any other writer of school text-books and of 
systematic treatises for the professional aid of teachers, has exer- 
cised a wider or more salutary influence on educational thought 
and practice, than has Dr. White. The following is a list of his 
several volumes, with dates of publication: A Series of Mathe- 
matical Text-Books, 1870-86; New Complete Arithmetic, 1883 ; 
Oral Lessons in Number, 1884; School Readers, 1886; Elements 
of Pedagogy, 1890; School Management, 1895; Elements of 
Geometry, 1895; The Art of Teaching, 1901.  White’s School 
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Registers and Records, and his arithmeties have been and still are 
in extensive use in the schools of the United States. His peda- 
gogical manuals are known to almost every teacher in America, 
and are highly esteemed by the profession. Of his later book, 
“The Art of Teaching,” Dr. T. C. Mendenhall says: « The whole 
is so suggestive, and likely to be so helpful, that I wish it might 
be read by every teacher in the land, and, indeed, by every person 
in any way responsible for our system of public education.” 

Besides achieving deserved credit for his efficiency as writer, 
editor, lecturer, teacher, high school and college president, superin- 
tendent of city schools and State commissioner, Dr. White held a 
prominent position in Ohio and in the nation, as one of the leaders 
in every movement for the promotion of the cause of education. 
He earried his full burden of labor and responsibility and won a 
liberal reward of recognition and honor. He was president of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association in 1863; of the National Superin- 
tendents’ Association in 1868; of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1872; and of the National Council of Education in 
1884 and 1885. In 1886 he prepared a memorial and framed the 
bill for the creation of the “ Bureau of Education,” which docu- 
ments were introduced in Congress by Mr. Gartield, and which 
became law. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on Dr. White by 
Western Reserve University, and the degree of LL.D. by the 
Miami State University, and also by Marietta College. 

In politics, Dr. White was a Republican. He was for a short 
term managing editor of the Ohio State Journal. At the close of 
the Civil War, he was a candidate for Congress in the Columbus 
district, but was defeated by a very small majority. 

Dr. White was a staunch Presbyterian. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he was ruling elder of the church, and took a prominent part 
in its councils, and was for years president of the board of trustees 
of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. In 1890 he was a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
to revise the creed. He was one of the first delegates to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, which met in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1896, 
as he had been when it met in Edinburg, in 1877. 
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The social and domestic qualities of Dr. White are set forth 
feelingly in the following words quoted from a private letter writ- 
ten by Gov. A. B. White, a son of the deceased educator: “My 
father was the truest, kindest and gentlest of husbands and 
fathers. I never knew him to do an unkind or an unjust act, or 
to permit anger to master him. His ideals were high, and his 
thoughts pure, and his influence uplifting. He exemplified in his 
daily life those Christian graces and virtues which adorn and are 
the fruitage of a noble nature. If his public life was uplifting 
and inspiring, his private life was even more so. He used the 
Bible daily in his home life, and the family devotions were never 
omitted. His greatest pleasure was in doing something for oth- 
ers. As the sorrows came to our home in later years, and one 
after another of the loved ones were laid to rest; when brothers 
and sisters and mother were gone, he became all of them to his 
sorrowing children. And how calmly and peacefully he went 
down into the Valley of the Shadow! With what courage he met 
the issues, for he was not afraid. Beyond awaited the blessed re- 
union with those who had preceded him.” 

Emerson Elbridge White was of stalwart stature. One of his 
ancestors was a member of the Long Parliament. He was a direct 
descendant of Captain Thomas White, who migrated from England 
to America in 1632, and settled in Weymouth, Mass. Dr. White’s 
father, Jonas White, was one of the many New Englanders who 
sought fortune on the Western Reserve. 

Dr. White was married in Hudson, Ohio, July 26, 1853, to 
Mary Ann Sabin, who died July 16, 1901. They had five chil- 
dren, three of whom survive, Mrs. Alice DeVol, of Columbus, 
Capt. William E. White, Chief of the Internal Revenue Service 
for the District of West Virginia, whose home is in Parkersburg, 
and Albert B. White, who is the present Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, and resides at Charleston. 
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THE STUDY OF ART IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
PROF. A. HOWRY ESPENSHADE, M. A., STATE COLLEGE, PA, 


TYPXHE numerous colleges and universities in our country consti- 
tute one of the chief strongholds of American culture. It 
is a matter for national congratulation that we have so large a 
number of institutions devoted to the higher education, that they 
are for the most part well equipped and endowed, and that they 
ure every year attended by an increasingly large number of stu- 
dents. It is, moreover, one of the happy outgrowths of democracy 
that students can mingle freely with one another in our colleges 
without any great distinction of wealth or birth or social position. 
Many of these institutions have been founded and nurtured by the 
wise philanthropy of far-sighted and public-spirited citizens. 
The noble work that they are doing and the atmosphere of liber- 
ality that surrounds them render our colleges, in the truest sense, 
the pledge of American liberty and the hope of American civil- 
ization. 

This is high praise for our colleges and universities, and it is 
not unmerited. But it would be folly to assert that these institu- 
tions are perfect,— that they no longer admit of any improvement. 
In view of their importance, therefore, the question, How can our 
colleges be made more serviceable? becomes a subject of vital 
interest. 

Let me suggest some considerations in support of an important 
addition to the usual college curriculum. ‘To the mind of the 
earnest and thoughtful teacher there seems at present to be great 
danger that liberal culture may be narrowed and perverted by the 
dominance of the scientific spirit and the utilitarian tendency in 
education. Attention need scarcely be called to the magnificent 
achievements of science and to the many practical applications of 
scientific knowledge during the last half century ; to the perfection 
of the industrial arts; to the accumulation of princely fortunes ; 
in short, to our well-nigh incredible advance in every form of 
material prosperity. All these marvelous results have been pos- 
sible only because industrial pursuits and the practical applications 
of science have absorbed the best talent and skill of America. 
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Against this form of progress we have no occasion or reason to 
murmur; for the practical use of scientific knowledge and the 
devotion to industrial pursuits have contributed richly to the com- 
fort and wealth of the American people. It is plain that our fault 
does not so much lie in the possession of these things as in the 
way we have come to look upon them. We have come to regard 
them as important and desirable ends in themselves rather than 
the means which liberal culture could use in helping us to practice 
the noble art of living beautiful lives. 

There has always been more or less discussion respecting the 
relative merits of the sciences and the humanities for the purposes 
of general education. The discussion seems to have resulted in a 
pretty general agreement among thoughtful educators that the 
truth lies at neither extreme; that each of these two classes of 
studies has as its peculiar province the developrhent of certain 
powers or faculties of the mind; that, in consequence, neither 
should be allowed an exclusive place in any course of study which 
aims at general culture; and that, if education is to result, not in 
a partial and one-sided discipline, but in the symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind, each of these two grand 
divisions of knowledge is needed to supplement and reinforce the 
other. But it also follows that the utmost care should be taken 
lest either encroach upon the proper domain of the other. 

Now, whatever may be the contention between the humanities 
and the natural sciences for a place of preéminent importance in 
education, it can scarcely be denied that the scientific temper is 
somewhat imperious and exacting in its demands, and that it is 
uncongenial to the cultivation of a quick, aspiring esthetic sense, 
to a genuine perception and enjoyment of all that is beautiful in 
nature and art. The notion that scientific studies have assumed 
altogether undue importance in both our elementary and our 
higher education amounts to little less than a conviction in the 
minds of many teachers. Accordingly, while they are proud and 
grateful that students possess so many excellent advantages for 
scientific study, they yet feel that they have good ground for com- 
plaint when the study. of science and the regard for mere utility 
threaten to become of paramount or exclusive importance in our 


prescribed courses of study,— when men commonly look upon 
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education as if its two-fold function were to sharpen the intellect 
and to help them obtain a competence. 

Many grave faults could be found with such a conception of 
education: but it will answer our present purpose, and perhaps go 
to the very root of this fatal misconception, to point out that such 
education is essentially worldly and one-sided. For it fails to re- 
eognize the important influence which the imagination and the 
sensibilities must inevitably exert in determining our thoughts and 
actions and, consequently, our degree of happiness. It makes no 
effort to call into full and normal activity the very forces that 
would most tend to humanize and sweeten our lives. It, there- 
fore, does not cultivate and stimulate our spiritual nature. It is 
incapable of arousing any noble aspirations. It tends to banish 
the imagination and to deaden the artistic sensibilities. In short, 
it makes us content, as it were, with the husks when we might 
enjoy the fair flower and fruit of human life. 

Any system of education, therefore, is manifestly defective 
which neglects the zsthetic side of man’s nature. For it is evi- 
dent that a people who possess well-cultivated tastes and a quick 
sensitiveness to all the varied forms of beauty in nature and in 
art are capable of living lives of keener enjoyment, of making 
wiser and worthier uses of wealth and knowledge, than a nation 
whom a one-sided theory of education has reduced to a dead level 
of unaspiring commonplace. Art has therefore an important bear- 
ing upon the manners, the conduct, the character,— upon the 
whole life of a people; and our failure to cultivate and cherish 
the esthetic faculty, amounting in many instances to an utter sup- 
pression of the artistic temperament among us, is without doubt 
responsible for many of the hard, unattractive, repellant character- 
istics of our national life. 

In a paper read a few years ago before the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who has, with unceasing 
effort, urged upon American educators the value and importance 
of «esthetic education, makes a clear and convincing statement of 
the educational value of the fine arts. 

“It is,” says he, “through the study and knowledge of the 
works of the fine arts, quite apart from the empirical practice of 
any of them, that the imagination, the supreme faculty of human 
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nature, is mainly to be cultivated; for it is by these arts that the 
poetic creations of the imagination are embodied, and that the 
efforts of the creative genius of the finest spirits of successive gen- 
erations of men to express itself are transmitted as standards of 
achievement for example and inspiration. And nowhere are such 
study and knowledge more needed than in America, for nowhere 
in the civilized world are the practical concerns of life more en- 
grossing; nowhere are the conditions of life more prosaic; no- 
where is the poetic spirit less evident and the love of beauty less 
diffused. The concern for beauty, as the highest end of work and 
as the noblest expression of life, hardly exists among us and forms 
no part of our character as a nation. The fact is lamentable, for 
it is in the-expression of its ideals by means of the arts which 
render those ideals in the forms of beauty, that the position of a 
people in the advance of civilization is ultimately determined. 
The absence of the love of beauty is an indication of the lack of 
the highest intellectual quality, but it is also no less an indication 
of the lack of the highest moral dispositions. Now, if this be 
recognized and admitted, it is plain that there can be nothing of 
greater importance in education than the culture of the love of 
beauty, and this culture can be promoted in no other way so well 
as by that study which deals with the creations of the imagina- 
tion; in a word, by the study of poetry, not only in literature, but 
in every art whose works are an expression of the poetic impulse 
and faculty.” 

The peculiar conditions of our national development have, it is 
true, undoubtedly been unfriendly to the cultivation of the fine 
arts. We have been obliged to spend our energies in subduing 
the rude forces of nature; in clearing away forests, building cities, 
and constructing railroads, highways, and harbors; in promoting 
the thousand and one forms of material well-being; in building 
up the great fabric of our commercial and industrial prosperity. 
When we consider what a vast deal of such work had to be done 
by the American people, we are not surprised that many things 
not so immediately essential have for the time been neglected. 

Sut are the American people in reality slow to respond to artis- 
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tic impressions? Is there not good ground for believing that the 


artistic impulse still throbs strong in the life of many of our peo- 
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ple? Yes, we may answer, it yet exists, but it has been impris- 
oned. Its potentialities can only be conjectured. What contribu- 
tion the United States may yet make to the fine arts is matter for 
prophecy. Of late years, it is true, something has been accom- 
plished in spite of neglect and unfriendly surroundings. Certain 
it is that artistic souls are still found to flourish here and there 
in our midst, like flowers, so to speak, which grow in waste places 
with no one to tend them, no one to enjoy their beauty. But it 
must be admitted with shame and confusion of face that the 
wsthetic faculty has hitherto received but little nurture and but 
little encouragement in the United States. The bést American 
artists today have ample reasons for living abroad. 

We have now, however, come to a period in our national devel- 
opment when we can profitably devote far more attention than 
heretofore to the culture of the love of beauty and ultimately to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. Nor ought we to overlook the 
promising beginning that has been made during the past two or 
three decades. A quarter of a century ago no art education 
worthy of the name could be obtained in the United States. Now 
we have flourishing schools of art in several of our large cities, 
where competent instruction may be obtained. The numerous 
technological institutions which have recently been founded also 
furnish excellent instruction in the practical applications of the 
arts to industrial purposes. But schools of art and of technology 
aim to train men as specialists. A%sthetics should form an essen- 
tial part of general culture. The study of art is therefore needed 
also in our colleges, which aim not so much to train men for pro- 
fessional life as to give them a well-rounded liberal education. 

Sut just at the time when the love of beauty ought to be most 
carefully fostered among us, just at the time when the study and 
the practice of the fine arts ought to receive all possible encour- 
agement, they are greatly hindered by the powerful scientific ten- 
dency in American education. While the cesthetic faculty has, on 
the one hand, been almost suppressed by the spirit of this world, 
by the worship of mammon and mere utility, it has, on the other 
hand, been nearly supplanted by the unsympathetic spirit of sci- 
ence, the cold, analytic, matter-of-fact temper of the scientific stu- 
dent. 
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Is there no way by which to remove this reproach, to check this 
menace to American culture? Nowhere does it seem to threaten 
us more than in our colleges, where the natural sciences have 
steadily encroached upon the humanities. In some of our colleges 
the amount of required study in the natural sciences has been out 
of all proportion to the requirements in the strictly humanistic 
studies. I have in mind an American college —and I do not 
think that the case is in any way an exceptional one — where, only 
a few years ago, all the students were expected, in a required 
course in geology, to master the mechanical details in the construc- 
tion of “seismographical seismometers,’ while no opportunity was 
given, either in a required or an elective course, to learn so simple 
a thing as the general characteristics of the various styles of archi- 
tecture. 

There are, let us trust, some hopeful signs that a reaction is 
about to take place. So far, however, little has been done to en- 
courage the study of art in American colleges. The great univer- 
sities of England and Germany are far in advance of the United 
States in this respect. In many of them ample instruction is 
offered in the philosophy, the criticism, and the history of art. 
Now examine the catalogues of American colleges, as the present 
writer has done, and you will find that only in exceptional cases, 
notably in several of our larger institutions of learning, is any 
instruction whatever given in the fine arts. 

Here, then, I believe, is an opportunity for a promising experi- 
ment. Why should not all our institutions of liberal culture 
recognize the importance of «esthetics in education by providing 
competent instruction at least in the history and criticism of the 
fine arts? It needs no argument to show that such study of the 
fine arts is in entire keeping with the general purpose of collegiate 
education. If we admit that “the need of art and in consequence 
the satisfaction of artistic desire go very far down in the ele- 
mentary conditions of man’s nature,” and that the lover of art 
requires some education to “apprehend even the meaning of the 
works before him,” we have indeed very strong grounds for admit- 
ting to the elective studies of the ordinary college course some 
instruction in the theory, the criticism, and the history of the fine 


arts. 
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The reason for introducing such a course of study is to be found 
in man’s very nature. For man is something more than a reason- 
ing animal. He is endowed with other and higher powers of the 
soul than mere intellectual strength. He is gifted with the power 
to form lofty ideals and with the desire to attain them. He has 
been placed in a world of beautiful sights and sounds which are 
meant to delight and ennoble him. 

But the esthetic faculty will flourish only under the most 
favorable conditions. Its nature is so delicate that unfriendly 
surroundings readily stifle it, so wayward that, unless wisely dis- 
ciplined and cultivated, it will most surely lead us to admire many 
things unworthy of admiration. We therefore need some guid- 
ance in matters of artistic taste. Otherwise the average student 
can not learn to admire rightly. Moreover, it is during the years 
that a young man spends in college that he forms, to a great 
extent, his tastes, his ways of thinking, and his opinions concern- 
ing the great problems of human life; and in most cases the years 
that follow only bind him more closely to the tastes and mental 
habits that he has thus formed in college. 

These facts should convince us that unless our colleges offer 
some instruction in the principles that govern the appreciation 
and criticism of art, unless they give the students who look to 
them for culture some opportunity to study the various forms of 
art and to learn about the world’s great artists and their master- 
pieces, the very men whose mission it is to be the apostles of 
“sweetness and light” are liable to remain ignorant of what is 
certainly one of the most real and vital forms of human culture, 
deficient in artistic appreciation, less capable of enjoying the beau- 
ties of earth and sea and sky, and consequently more prone to 
seek the pleasures of the senses than those of the spirit. 

But there are other reasons for urging the academic study of 
art. Some knowledge of the history of art would undoubtedly 
furnish the student invaluable help in pursuing the usual studies 
of a college course. The art of antiquity has embalmed for us, 
as nothing else could, the life and civilization of past ages. The 
course of national history is, moreover, often affected by prevail- 
ing artistic standards, and the very character and spirit of a peo- 


ple somehow become embodied in the work of its artists. Art is 
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still more closely and vitally related to the literature of any age or 
people. Consequently the art of the past, quite aside from its 
importance as a necessary part of a liberal education, stands ready 
to help the college student in all his classical, historical, and lit- 
erary studies. 

But there is a yet deeper need for a widespread interest in art. 
The people everywhere are eager to obtain what they deem to be 
their rights ; and they have begun to demand the better things of 
life. They want comfort, leisure, science, education, culture, 
refinement, art; why should the pleasures of art be confined to a 
select few, any more than food or freedom or property or educa- 
tion ? 

It has been remarked that some public interest in art has been 
awakened during the last quarter of a century. ‘This interest 1s, 
let us hope, an indication that the appreciation of art among the 
American people is increasing. It may also be an indication that 
the study of art may be introduced into our colleges without any 
violent protest, even though it fail to meet with an immediate and 
adequate recognition of its educational value. 

Any such popular recognition of the importance of «esthetic 
education, howeyer slight, would be a great gain. For the educa- 
tion of the present day, both in our schools and in our colleges, is 
preéminently an education of the intellect. The reason is plain: 
it is easier to train the intellectual than the emotional nature. 
The results, moreover, of intellectual training are more apparent 
and give promise of more immediate usefulness in the practical 
concerns of life, than any degree of esthetic culture. The con- 
sequence is that in our prescribed courses of study, but little or 
no effort is made to educate the emotional nature, to give full and 
normal development to the sensibilities, to foster artistic taste and 
a love of the beautiful. 

Several years ago Mr. Charles Waldstein, in his inaugural ad- 
dress as Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, 
said : — 

«Art not only tends to strengthen and develop our emotional 
nature, but it above all leads to its refinement. In the general 
thirst for pleasure, which is so potent a stimulus to action and to 


effort in life, the more we can divert this current of passion from 
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the channels of direct self-interest and cupidity into the various 
courses of disinterested and playful delights that flow through eye 
and ear to heart and mind, the more shall we have drawn the vio- 
lence out of passion, the more shall we have refined our whole 
emotional nature. Passion then becomes sympathy, as greed for 
possession becomes delight in contemplation. And when art 
presents human beings and their fate, this dwelling in mind upor 
the lives of others and living in them does not only increase the 
intellectual sympathy to which I have just referred, but strength- 
ens and widens our emotional sympathy as well.” 

As Professor Norton has pointed out, the tendency of our mod- 
ern life is to narrow our interests. Now, there can be no doubt 
that a more widespread and intelligent appreciation of art would 
result in a general widening of the scope of our interests. Our 
sympathies also, instead of being stifled and suppressed by the 
absorbing demands of our everyday tasks, would, because of the 
increased scope of our interests, be stimulated into wider and more 
intense activity. Our tastes would become more catholic. And 
the study of art, as already hinted, would also have a beneficial 
effect upon our moral nature; for it would tend to make the life 
which we now live in the flesh nobler and more (lisinterested, by 
making it less narrow and worldly. 

It would indeed scarcely be possible to overestimate the civiliz- 
ing and humanizing influence which the study of the fine arts in 
American colleges would exert, not only upon individual lives, but 
ultimately upon the national character. Will our colleges, then, 
respond to this new demand? If an impetus is once given to the 
study of art in our colleges, may it not result in a leavening of the 
‘Whole national life? Thousauds of young men and women may 
then go out even into the remotest corners of our land to refine 
the national temper and taste. Then, when we are no longer con- 
tent to live amid surroundings that are too often sordid. squalid, 
and unlovely, when we are no longer content to remain the servile 
imitators of European models, we may hope to attain to a dis- 
tinctively national art, suited to the peculiar conditions and tastes 
of the American people. 
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SOME PHYSICAL ABNORMALITIES OF BOYS WHICH 
BOYS’ CLUB LEADERS SHOULD UNDERSTAND. 


BY WINTHROP T. TALBOT, M. D., HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


:* is difficult for those of us who labor under conventional 

prejudice derived from old-fashioned teachings to realize that 
every moral obliquity and mental deficiency in a boy rests upon 
some physical abnormality as a cause; that to physical abnormali- 
ties are related closely the vices of an unruly tongue, stealing, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. In realization of this 
relationship lies a fundamental task of the leader, teacher, guard- 
ian, and parent of boys. 

With difficulty have we been trained indeed, to realize that poor 
food is a frequent and potent cause of the drinking habit, and we 
do understand now far better than formerly that crime and pov- 
erty (either absolute or relative) go hand in hand with disease, 
interdependent and boon companions in the world’s misery. Thus 
far have we attained; but oh, how loth we are to accept this mode 
of reasoning. After once granting the premises, namely,— that 
neglect of the functions of the body, of the circulation, riervous 
system, digestion, respiration and the like,— induces that inertia 
which is termed laziness, that absence of initiative which is mani- 
fest as a lack of independence and general weakness, especially in 
moral tone, we are forced to the only logical conclusion that the 
intelligent study and care and sympathetic understanding of the 
bodily needs of growing boys comprise our main responsibility in 
work with them. 

It is for us to make a very real effort to learn, to abide by and 
to teach by means of our own example (for boys are essentially imita- 
tive) those conditions under which the physical machine will work 
well. How many of us will consent to do this? Who of us will 
refrain from the petty indulgences of daily stimulants and the 
nervous wear and tear of conventional social but unnecessary 
duties, and the over-occupation which we have learned to make 
our chief amusement? Certainly all who have taken up work 


with boys, intelligently and conscientiously, will have adopted for 
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themselves the wholesome, rather than the strenuous life as.a mat- 
ter of necessity, for they will have found by experience that high- 
strung nerves are worse than useless, for they are a positive 
handicap in the guidance of growing boys. 

What is physical abnormality? Physical abnormality is a de- 
parture from the physically normal. It may be slight, as for 
instance one shoulder somewhat lower than the other, or a trick of 
drumming with the fingers; or it may be pronounced, as for in- 
stance the spinal curvature of a hunchback, or an aggravated case 
of epilepsy. Physical abnormalities of a severe type will more 
naturally be already under the supervision of a medical attendant, 
either at home or at a hospital; it is with the abnormalities of the 
more common and more important kind that we have to deal here. 
The words “more important” are used advisedly, because those 
in charge of boys most frequently have it in their power, by deal- 
ing wisely with these minor but threatening tendencies to render 
unnecessary the care of a physician later, and because, often over- 
looked or neglected through ignorance or inattention, as a result 
the boy’s future is handicapped or seriously impaired. 

In any discussion of this subject it is impossible to call atten- 
tion too frequently or with too much emphasis to the intimate 
relation of every physical defect to mental efficiency and moral 
growth. For instance, if a boy’s circulation is sluggish, he learns 
his lessons with difficulty, he is chided for being stupid; as a gen- 
eral thing it is easier for him to meet a difficult situation with 
falsehood or,exaggeration than to tell the truth. If a boy habit- 
ually lies or exaggerates, it is almost a sure indication of a dis- 
ordered blood supply. 

The condition of the circulation in a growing boy is of so much 
importance that it may safely be stated that a judgment pro- 
nounced upon any boy, when not based on careful observation of 
the condition of his circulation may easily be erroneous. 

If one has never studied the circulation in a child, it is an easy 
matter so to do. Let the boy lie prone until entirely quiescent 
and relaxed; and watch the heart as it beats against the wall of 
the chest on the left side. Place the ear over the chest at this 
point; listen to the beat. How many beats are there to the half 


minute? Do they come regularly, or are they regular for a time 
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and then intermittant? Do you notice any whirling or peculiar 
sound? Note the results. Second, stand the boy quietly before 
you and listen again for a half minute; again note the results. 
Third, have the lad jump high into the air repeatedly, until he 
begins to get out of breath. Then listen again for three consecu- 
tive half minutes, noting the rate for each half minute. If you 
will make such simple observations as these twice a year upon 
each boy under your care, you will be amazed to see how much 
more intelligent your judgment as to his welfare will become ; for 
instance you may find that instead of the normal deviation of from 
two to four beats to the half minute between the prone and stand- 
ing positions, the difference is from ten to fifteen, that is, twenty 
to thirty beats a minute more when he is standing than when he 
is lying down; i. e., that the mere effort of standing increases the 
work of the heart by one-third, and you are led to a consequent 
appreciation of the fact that long-continued effort of any descrip- 
tion does not tend to a boy’s best good. A boy is so active and 
his nervous resiliency is so great that without some such study to 
enchain our attention we shall inevitably sadly overtax this most 
important organ of the body. Further study along these lines 
with a comparison of the habits of growing animals of all other 
species, will point to the necessity for early evening sleep, and 
half an hour of quiet rest in the middle of the day (without read- 
ing), as a natural and potent means of combating incipient as well 
as grave abnormalities of the circulation, and those disorders of 
the nervous system and digestion which are intimately associated 
with or dependent upon them. You will also be training yourself 
to notice and appreciate conditions, such as enlarged veins in the 
extremities, blue lips after bathing or running, and the like. 
Within the last twelve years, summer camps have increased in 
number from about twenty to between three and four hundred, 
and camping parties for a couple of weeks or so are very common: 
yet so little is this question of the circulation studied and so infre- 
quently is the need for early sleep recognized that in many camps, 
boys, after a fatiguing day’s work — rowing, swimming, playing 
base-ball — are made to stay up round the camp-fire, telling stories 
and singing until as late as ten o’clock ; whereas, tired boys profit 


well by being asleep soon after eight. Even intelligent men have 
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been known to argue that ten o’clock was not a late hour for a boy 
to go to bed; but this was because they were devotees to late hours 
themselves and found it difficult to set the right example. 

So much stress is laid by many authorities upon the need for 
physical exercise (and in many eases rightly) that we must bear 
in mind the fact that nervous energy is required for muscular 
activity quite as much as for study, and while out-of-door exercise 
is a natural and wholesome antidote for the bad physical results 
of over-study indoors, we can easily realize, although we do not 
always put it into practice that a boy who is sapping his store of 
nervous energy by exhausting mental work, should not be encour- 
aged further to deplete his nervous strength when already fatigued 
by indulging in voluntary or prescribed severe physical exercise 
or athletic sports. 

The abnormalities of the nervous system also are complex and 
furnish evidence likewise of the intimate correlation of all parts 
of the body. Conditions, however, exist in which we can say that 
there is a taxing of the nervous system especially. Here it is that 
greater judgment must be shown by the worker with boys than in 
any other condition, and here it is that a serene and wholesome 
atmosphere emanating from the worker himself and his own good 
bodily health, rules supreme. If Billy the Kid, aged thirteen, 
pastes The Mascot, aged twelve, a nasty clip out of pure deviltry, 
and a vigorous scrap ensues, it does not necessarily follow that 
Billy the Kid is afflicted with intestinal parasites, or that he has 
been up too late o’nights, or that he has been breathing impure 
air, or absorbing relaxing literature ; but if this sort of thing goes 
on habitually the intelligent worker is bound to investigate and 
see if any of these troubles are at the bottom of Billy’s quick 
temper. In seven cases out of ten he will discover if he looks 
carefully that there is something wrong physically. ‘This does not 
mean that it is sufficient only to remove the physical causes. The 
habit may remain after the original cause is removed; but it is to 
be doubted whether the habit can be eradicated by moral suasion 
or other means until the physical cause is removed. 

Again, respiration and digestion are functions of extreme im- 
portance in boyhood, because habits of breathing and of eating are 
being formed which will lead to healthy lungs, vigorous appetites 
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and hearty digestions, or the reverse. Dull heads and whining 
tones frequently arise from impure air; rooms at a high tempera- 
ture, for instance, over sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, and long, 
continued effort at paying attention, whether to work, study, or 
even play. 

Many a boy comes to our notice whose sole diet practically has 
been meat and sweets, when deep breathing and thoroughly cooked 
cereals and vegetables have proved almost a cure for all his 
troubles. Any fads about food are to be deprecated; only those 
kinds of food should be provided which can be digested by the 
individual; tastes with boys are a matter of education and train- 
ing and should always be set aside in favor of digestion and nu- 
trition. Milk, especially when gulped rapidly, is by no means 
always easily digested. ‘This solid food is often taken as a liquid, 
even by adults, and drunk hurriedly; whereas the young of all 
species who eat milk normally eat it slowly, in small mouthfuls. 
There are many children, too, whose delicate intestinal walls and 
slow intestinal action will not endure the eating of such ordinarily 
wholesome foods as fruit and nuts. Cheese is only available as a 
food for children when it has been proved in any particular case 
that it can be assimilated without trouble. 

The relation of bodily functions to sports and games is an inter- 
esting one. Many a boy has suffered untold agonies on the ball- 
field, torn between his great desire to excel and the fact that he 
continually makes a mis-play at the crucial point of the game. It 
is most probable that an error of refraction in the eye, such as 
astigmatism, is the cause of the boy's poor play. Such errors 
should be easily discovered with our modern free clinical facilities, 
and if because of rapid growth correction by glasses is inadvisable 
for the time being, his energies should be directed to some sport 
exacting less from his eyesight, such as wrestling, swimming, or 
the like. If a boy does not heed quickly what you say, why 
reprove him till you learn definitely whether his hearing is normal. 
It is easy to hold up your watch to his ear and learn for yourself. 

At the age of adolescence the sense of the power of reproduc- 
tion is a growing one, and if guided aright, a holy one. In addi- 
tion therefore to the inculcating of reverence for every woman of 


whatever degree by example and by precept, make certain that no 
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physical abnormality of any special and avoidable nature exists, 
leading to injurious and impure habits. Even though the local 
irritation be slight and the family physician laughs at your solici- 
tude, it will counteract persistently, insidiously, oftentimes uncon- 
sciously the best efforts toward right thinking and right living 
which the boy is really making and in which you are trying to aid 
him. This is a vital point for any worker with boys. 

In view of the intimate relation of the physical to the mental 
and to the normal development of the boy, both as an individual 
and in his social relations, it becomes imperative for us to adopt a 
broad conception of our relations to the boy and his body, (a body 
so full of promise if treated aright,) and of patience with his try- 
ing characteristics which come into existence often only as a result 
of our own ignorance and of our own impatience. 


Punishment of a boy thus becomes an impracticable concept. 


Correction takes its place; the trouble with correction is that it 


requires observation, intelligence, time and patience. Is it too 
much to expect that we shall give these things to our boys? 
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EDITORIAL. 


YUDDEN death has removed two distinguished educators, one from 
S Canada, and one from the United States, since we went to press 
with the last number of this magazine. Dr. J. A. McCabe, Principal 
of the Ottawa Normal School, and for a time President of the Domin- 
ion Educational Association, expired while at church, November 30th; 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, Mass., passed away 
in Paris, France, December.6th, where she had just arrived in the 
course of a tour for study and recreation, with her husband, Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard University. Both of these well-known educators 
were marked by unusual breadth of view and singleness of devotion to 
the great cause of human enlightenment and inspiration. Dr. McCabe 
was born in Ireland, in 1842, and was educated at the Normal School 
and the Catholic University of Dublin. He served as English and 
Mathematical Master successively in academies at Belfast, Kilmore and 
Killarney, came to the ‘Normal School at Truro, Nova Scotia, in 1869, 
and was appointed principal of the Normal School at Ottawa when it 
was first opened in 1875. He was the author of several literary works, 
a number of his books being now in general use in the schools of Can- 
ada. He was a ripe scholar and a most useful man. 

Mrs. Palmer’s brilliant career as student, teacher, president of 
Wellesley College, member of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation and educational writer and lecturer, is too well known to need 
recital here. Her death comes at the height of her usefulness and it is 
hard to understand how we are to spare such a helpful worker. The 
sympathy of all goes out to her bereaved husband on his sad return 
journey to Cambridge. Mrs. Palmer's social qualities were of the first 
order, and she will be greatly missed by a very wide circle of friends 


and fellow-workers. 


rT HE report recently sent out that a departure is to be made in the 

N. E. A. program for the Boston meeting, is gratifying. It is 
proposed that the sections shall use the forenoons for their meetings, 
and the general organization, the evenings. This would leave the after- 
noons free for social gatherings, visiting, excursions, committee meet- 
ings, etc. ‘This would certainly be an improvement. It is commended 
to the administrative Board as certainly worth a fair trial. The benefits 
of these N. E. A. meetings come not alone from the addresses and dis- 


cussions. Personal conferences; the exchange of ideas and ideals of 
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school administration, and educational processes; the professional in- 
spiration that comes from meeting and knowing leaders in school affairs ; 
memoranda taken of literatures and standards of the profession as 
endorsed by others who know and who speak from purposeful experi- 
ence; and information gathered concerning other places of historical 
and current interest, local achievements; industries and arts; must be 
consklered among the most helpful influences of these gatherings. 
Let the proposed change in the program be tried. 


= many ways an increasing interest is evinced among school people 


in matters that concern the moral self-direction of the young. For 
a generation, under the guise of ‘* tempering the severity of school and 
family discipline,” and the influence of the ‘* Kindergarten,” and a 
recognition of the ** sacredness of the child’s personality,’’ school gov- 
ernment has been growing more lax. It is not meant that school room 
and playground order is not outwardly satisfactory, or that the congre- 
gate behavior of children in the best schools is open to criticism; but 
the question is increasingly coming to the frogt in professional dis- 
cussion, and teachers are asking themselves, whether the individual 
child is really learning the self-control which alone can save him from 
being somebody’s tool in after years. Wherein does self-direction in 
matters of right and wrong root itself’ How may the child’s individu- 
ality be respected, while being handled in the mass? What experiences 
are helpful in cultivating moral self-initiative? Much has been said 
against the ‘* lock-step order,” and ‘* uniform prescriptions,” and an un- 
yielding gradation, and periodical promotions. And the very loosening 
of the machinery touching these matters has made teachers thoughtful 
of its virtues. The intellectual life is not the only life with which the 
school is concerned ; and educational thought does well to consider the 
sources of the training in moral cleanness of behavior and thought, 
and a wholesome ethical life. 


I'TH an exception of the program, arrangements have practically 

been completed for the February meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence at Cincinnati. It is expected that a one-fare rate 

for the round trip will be secured in the Central Traffic Association’s 

territory. Cincinnati has abundant and commodious quarters for the 

accommodation of guests, and comfortable rooms, convenient of access 

for both the general and section meetings. Correspondence already 

assures a large attendance, even from the more distant States. No 

effort will be too great, at the Cincinnati end of the line, to make the 
1903 meeting a profitable one. 
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ae announcements are made of a half dozen or more 
schools for teachers and specialists for the summer of 1903. 
Several have come to the Editor’s table. Among these are University 
classes and courses, seaside and mountain resort, Chautauqua, and 
teaching announcements, and normal school special and regular terms. 
It is a wholesome provision. Even now, teachers should begin their 
plans for the next vacation. The two or three months should not all 
be given to study by any one; but a part of it may be profitably used 
in such way, by almost everyone. ‘The Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 
will, as it should, attract many who are not accustomed to attend its 
sessions; but this will not prevent them and some thousands of others 
from using a month or more at one or another of these Summer Schools 
for a better professional or academic preparation. The great school 
problem of the day is the improvement of the teachers who are teach- 
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A SUGGESTION FOR NUMBER WORK. 
CLARA STANWOOD, WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


ROM the Hawaiians we get a new idea in elementary education, 
which is to teach number by seeds. This is of especial value 
with youngest pupils who must be taught by the object method. The 
children of the Hawaiian schools are of this number, because to the 
majority of them, English is a foreign language. Many races, both 
Asiatic and European, are found in the schools, and among the nation- 
alities are Chinese (preponderating), Japanese, Portuguese, German, 
British, American and Part-Hawaiian. <A receiving class is said to 
resemble one in some of the larger cities in America. 

Mother Nature comes to the rescue in that far away land by supply- 
ing new means of instruction from the very abundance of vegetation. 
As an Hawaiian educator has said, ‘* Nature invites all teachers to 
teach number by means of seeds.” It is a suggestion to the average 
American school teacher, commended by its very simplicity. An old 
Hawaiian custom of stringing seeds is known as Lei-making, and now- 
a-days the children string these seeds to sell among the tourists, and 
they place a certain value on a string. Hence the Hawaiian teacher 
asks, ‘‘ How many inches, feet or yards can be strung in a given time, 
and the value per yard.” Thus the children learn not only number, but 
how to make pretty and useful things. Fanciful designs may be con- 
ceived and numerous articles are made, all out of the seeds. A por- 
tier which was in the Hawaiian school-exhibit of the Pan-American 
Exposition, was formed of strings of seeds, just as the beaded curtains 
of the Japaneseare made, and these when colored are an attractive 
household ornament. At the same time the children learn to use the 
more valuable material, such as the beads of colored glass. 

Lei-making is also extended to flowers, and children make strings, 
for which they use the petals or corollas of the flower. This is an an- 
cient custom of the island, but even today at dinner parties among the 
best people in Honolulu the flower Leis are used at the plate as we have 
the corsages and boutonnieres in this country, and the guests place 
them around their necks. In the old days they were worn on the head, 
and it is common to see them worn on the hat. Beautiful chains are 
made of carnations, but the ilima flower is a favorite, because of its 
orange color, one of the old royal colors of Hawaii. In imitation of 


the ilima, children make Leis out of orange-colored paper. 
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Another material which the tropics afford the school children is the 
palm-leaf which nature furnishes to them in great abundance. It is 
used in the schools for weaving, and the American Sloyd teachers are 
envious of the supply which is there close at hand and here impossible 
to get, though well adapted for school use. With the Hawaiians, 
weaving in the schools keeps alive an old-time industry. Pretty bas- 
kets are the work of little children, and these and other fancy articles 
like fans and picture frames, the children sell at home to the women’s 
exchanges. The material is mostly the screw palm or Lauhala, which 
is used to make floor-mats, and other things. Weaving is not taught 
in the. homes, and the schools by supplying the deficiency afford the 
pupils an opportunity of a livelihood. 

Manual training is an important feature of the curriculum, and 
besides these ancient industries which the schools are keeping alive, 
they teach sewing. The objects of this branch as outlined by the board 
of instruction are ‘* to train the hand, and to make the child skillful 
and obedient; to teach the child what the home does not teach, namely, 
to be a home-maker.” A handsome flag of the old kingdom, shown at 
Buffalo, was the work of girls in a high school named after the late 
Princess Kaiulani. 

lor the novelties in their educational system the Hawaiians won a 
medal at the Paris Exposition, and special excellence, was noted there 
in primary work. 

The Hawaiians are said ‘+ to take to education,” and this must be 
true, for they have made remarkable progress with their educational 
system in just a half century. It was 1840, when the first general 
school law was passed, and 1846 when the schools were placed in charge 
of a minister of public instruction; but when the organic act was 
passed in June, 1900, making Hawaii a territory of the United States, 
the school system was practically untouched. The only change was 
that in the title of the chief executive officer of the department who 
became Superintendent, instead of Minister of Public Instruction. A 
county law which is now under consideration, will, however, produce 
marked difference in the schools, for with each district to look after its 
own interest the poorer communities will suffer, and the system is in 


danger of losing its present uniformity. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
RETIREMENT OF A DISTINGUISHED FRENCH OFFICIAL. 


M. Gréard, who has just resigned the position of Vice-rector of the 
Academy of Paris, is one of the most distinguished officers of public 
instruction in France, and well known throughout the educational 
world by his contributions to its literature. 

To understand the importance of the position to which he was 
appointed twenty years ago, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
control of public instruction in France is centralized at Paris, its chief, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, being a cabinet officer. The sys- 
tem is organized in seventeen divisions termed academies; each acad- 
emy comprises a university, a group of secondary schools (State lycées 
and municipal colleges), and its quota of primary schools. The chief 
of each academy is the rector appointed by the President of the Repub- 
lic and subordinate only to the Minister. The most important academy 
is that of Paris, comprising the famous university and the great special 
schools — College de France, Ecole Normale Supérieure, etc. The 
minister himself is the legal chief of this academy, but its duties fall to 
the vice-rector. 

Thus, for nearly a quarter of a century, M. Gréard has administered 
the affairs of the chief university of France and of the great secondary 
schools which set the standard of liberal education for the country. 
The province of the vice-rector includes also the primary schools, but 
the foundation for the extraordinary development of this department 
in Paris was laid by M. Gréard prior to his installation as chief of the 
entire academy. 

His official relation to public instruction antedates by four years the 
Republic, as he was appointed inspector of primary schools for the 
Paris Academy by Minister Duruy in 1866. ‘There was at this time no 
general interest in primary education and it was considered beneath a 
university man to be concerned with the humble interests of primary 
teachers. M. Gréard applied himself with rare energy and enthusiasm 
to the investigation of the problem of popular education — its actual 
condition and the means of its development. In 1868 he published 
his plan for the organization of the schools of the Seine, which became 
subsequently the model for the whole system of national primary edu- 
cation. In 1871, M. Gréard was appointed Director of primary educa- 


tion for the Academy of Paris, in which position the sphere of his 
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influence and his positive authority were greatly extended. With 
unusual power in the formulation of plans as shown by his work on 
school organization, M. Gréard combined rare executive ability. His 
energy was unbounded but wisely tempered by tact and discriminatios ; 
he imparted inspiration and force to every mind. Under his direction, 
Paris became a centre of unrivalled activity in respect to popular edu- 
cation. The work of the lower primary schools was thoroughly system- 
atized and on this foundation was developed a system of higher primary 
schools so-called. ‘These are, however, in trath, secondary schools of 
modern type but of a high order of excellence, which have attracted 
world-wide attention. 

Transferred to the higher post of vice-rector in 1878, M. Gréard’s 
influence penetrated the university and classical colleges. During his 
administration the Sorbonne has been reconstructed and a group of new 
buildings provided for special departments of the university. This 
achievement has been fittingly commemorated by M. Gréard in his work 
entitled ‘*Our Adieus to the Old Sorbonne.” (** Nos Adieux a la 
Vieille Sorbonne.”) In this country M. Gréard is best known by his 
comprehensive work entitled ‘* Education and Instruction,” which dis- 
cusses this double aspect of the general subject with special but by no 


means exclusive reference to the French system. 
RECENT MOVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 


Following immediately upon the law reorganizing the programs of 
secondary instruction in France and the law subjecting the religious 
associations to the control of the State come two measures which have 
created even greater agitation in both scholastic and political circles. 
One of these is a proposed law for regulating private secondary schools. 
Hitherto the conditions under which any person or company of persons 
might open a private school in France have beén exceedingly liberal, 
amounting to little more than a request for authorization from the gov- 
ernment. ‘The new measure is exacting in its requirements and evi- 
dently framed with a view to increasing the guarantees of efliciency and 
also to excluding all persons inimical to the State from the teaching 
service. 

The second measure is a bill providing for the complete separation of 
church and state, thereby nullifying the concordat by which the rela- 
tions between the two institutions are at present regulated. The bill 
expressly provides that the appropriations for worship shall cease and 
that a special law shall determine the status of the clergy who now 


draw their support from the State. 
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Opinions are divided as to the effect of this measure should it become 


law. Many eminent members of the Catholic church favor the proposi- 


tions and other denominations that receive only a small proportion of 
the annual appropriation would welcome the change. The measure has 
been referred to a special commission whose report is awaited with 
intense interest. 

The decree reorganizing the curriculum of the State secondary schools 
in France went into effect October Ist. As explained in a previous 
number of Epucation, the seven years of the lycée course (that is, ex- 
cluding the preparatory division of three years) will be divided into 
two cycles of four and three years respectively. In the first cycle the 
student may choose between a Latin course with optional Greek and a 
course without either Latin or Greek, but with greater development in 
the sciences, drawing and French. On the completion of this cycle the 
student may obtain a certificate of secondary studies in the first degree. 
In the second cycle the student has a choice between four different 
groups of studies, viz.: (1) Latin with Greek, (2) Latin with living 
languages, (3) Latin with a more extensive study of the sciences, (4) 
living languages combined with the sciences, but without Latin. 
These four groups lead to the same degree, but mention will be made 


on the diploma of the group represented. 


OUTLOOK OF THE ENGLISH BILL. 


The English Education Bill has passed the committee stage and is 
being engineered through the House by the strict application of the 
closure. The conviction grows that it is to be the law of the land. 
The latest sensation in its remarkable history is the recent speech by 
Lord Roseberry, in which he publicly advised the Non-Conformists to 


resist the measure if it becomes law. 
ACTIVITY IN THE TRANSVAAL COLONY. 


The very energetic director of public instruction in the Transvaal 
colony, Mr. Sargent, has adopted the expedient of traveling teachers 
for the scattered farm houses of the rural districts. This feature is 
borrowed apparently from the Scandinavian system in which it has been 
long employed. Sweden for example, has 2,620 of these moveable 
schools, as they are termed, out of a total of 11,965 schools. In this 
country the teacher is the moveable factor, one teacher serving in two 
or three different centres during the year, gathering about him in each 


the children of the few families that make up the neighborhood. 
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Mr. Sargent has adopted a modified form of this system under which 
the teachers travel in companies of two. They start out in the morn- 
ing in the same conveyance, one teacher being left at the first farm 
house encountered and the second going on still farther. During the 
day the conveyance returns for the first teacher, who is then carried on 
to the stopping-place of the second, from whence both proceed to a 
third house where they may pass the night and be ready the next day 
to repeat their instruction at new places. They make the round of 
their cireuit in from two to three weeks. Meanwhile an endeavor is 
made to have the instruction of the children continued under the charge 
of an elder brother or sister who receives some compensation for the 
assistance rendered. ‘This provision seems to be the only one possible 
in very isolated districts, but is far inferior to the American plan of the 
conveyance of children to a central school. 

In Sweden the traveling school is mere temporary provision to meet 
an emergency. Every year the number of these schools diminishes, 
while the number of fixed schools increases; thus, in 1900 the latter 
class gained 230 schools, while the former decreased by 194. The plan 
of conveying country children to a central school has been tried in some 
parts of Australia with great success. Wherever the plan is adopted it 
seems to offer an excellent solution of one of the chief problems of rural 
life. 


rHE NEW UNIVERSITY OF JAPAN. 


The imperial university of Kydto, Japan, which was founded in 
1897, comprises the three faculties of law, of medicine, and of civil 
engineering and a department of science, ** the school of advanced 
study.” It is proposed to add during the coming year, a faculty of 
letters. Although it has been in existence but a few years, it enrolls 
464 students and bids fair to rival in time the older university of Tokio. 

A. T. & 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 


Barbara Ladd. A novel of Colonial days. By Charles G. D. Roberts. This is 
a strong, charming description of different phases of society just prior to, and dur- 
ing a part of the American Revolution. With constantly changing scene the 
movement is quite evenly sustained and interest is not allowed to flag. There isa 
keen analysis of a few characters, with a curiously tesselated background of courtly 
Southern Episcopalianism in contact with simple New England Congregationalism, 
and of patriotism with toryism. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The Real Diary of a Real Boy. By Henry A. Shute. If ‘‘all the world loves 
a lover,’’ it is equally true that everyone is interested in, and amused by the aver 
age boy. The ‘real boy’’ of this book is a typical boy, and he wrote his diary in 
a way to call out a hearty laugh to each line. He found, as a boy, the humor and 
the tragedy of boy life, and even the tragedy was humorous. He lived in Exeter, 
N. H., and he and his boon companions called the academy boys ‘‘ Stewdcats.’’ 
Their favorite occupation, when they had nothing better to do, was ‘‘ plugin stewd- 
cats.’’ Many of the characters are now distinguished men of affairs. The book 
is unique in its way and is well worth the price — $1.00 a copy, to catch up and 
laugh over when one feels an impending attack of ‘the blues.’? Boston: The 
Averett Press. 


The Shadow of the Czar. By John R. Carling. If one wants a stirring story, 
here it is. Something startling happens on every page. ‘The plot is complicated. 
It unfolds with amazing rapidity, yet the ingenuity of the author is equal to the 
task of sustaining the interest till the last, and the climax is not reached till almost 
the end of the story, It isa tale of Poland and Russia, and abounds in thrilling 
plots and counterplots, love, hatred, nobility of character, hypocrisy and deep- 


dyed villainy, duels, knightly service, selfishness and sacrifice. Multitudes of 
characters are introduced and not one is uninteresting. The book is having a 
wide sale. The public in this ‘strenuous’? age demands exciting fiction. This is 
a sort of refined dime novel. It is a ‘‘rattling good story.’’? Boston Little, 
Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Le Tour De La France. By G. Bruno. This book has had, in France, the re- 
markable record of three hundred editions. It tells the touching story and excit- 
ing adventures of two boys striving to carry out their father’s dying request. It 
combines the element of interest with many points of information about France, 
and is intended to inspire in its young readers a feeling of patriotism. The style 
is simple and the narrative, mostly in the dialogue form, makes it an admirable 
book for beginners in French. ‘There is a complete vocabulary, including all 
proper names, and the notes are full and comprehensive, explaining all difficult 
and idiomatic constructions. The book is illustrated and contains a map of 
France. About one-fourth of the original text is omitted. American Book Co. 


Price, 60 cents. 
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True Fairy Stories. By Mary E. Bakewell. <A choice selection inculcating 
many lessons in practical ethics and suitable for pupils in the second and third 
grades. New York: American Book Co. Price, 35 cents. 


Language through Nature, Literature and Art. By H. Avis Perdue and Sarah 
E. Griswold. A most helpful book for beginners in language and practical compo- 
sition. It is well graded and thought-provoking, shows fine taste in style and 
arrangement, and serves to keep observation aroused. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co. Price, 35 cents. 


Three Little Marys. By Nora Archibald Smith. A holiday book for young 
people of grammar school age. It consists of three fascinating stories descriptive 
of life among the poorer classes of England, Scotland and Ireland. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 85 cents. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. [By Samuel McChord Crothers. An ingenious 
weaving together of children’s favorite fairy stories from ‘* Alice in Wonderland,” 
‘¢ Andersen,’’ and others, and illustrated 


ar 


‘* Rollo,’’ ‘“* Unele Remus,” ‘‘ Grimm, 
in a happy manner, by Olive M. Long. Just the thing for a gift. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Strange Lands near Home; is another selection of sketches from the ‘* Youth’s 
Companion,’’ and valuable as supplementary reading with geography. ‘The West 
Indies, Mexico, several countries of South America, Labrador and Greenland are 
the lands visited. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


Roger Wolcott. By William Lawrence. ‘This is in many ways an unusual vol- 
ume of biography. It is a life of a Governor by a Bishop. ‘This fact alone is suf- 
ficiently striking. When it is added that Massachusetts never had a more popular 
Governor, and that Bishop Lawrence is peculiarly qualified by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject of his book and by long association personally and in his 
ancestry with the best traditions of New England society, we find the grounds for 
the high expectations that this would be one of the best books of its kind of the 
season. Governor Wolcott was a universal favorite because of his high ideals, 
marked ability and winning personality. His was distinctly a manly. character 
and life. We know of no better book than this to put into the hands of a young 
man for whose future we are ambitious. Several excellent portraits are found in 
the volume. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Our Noblest Friend, the Horse ; is the title of a very handsomely printed, illus- 
trated and bound book by Francis M. Ware, who is an authority on this subject. 
The volume is divided into Part I., Horse Nature; Part II., Horse Education ; 
Part III., Buying and Using Horses ; Part IV., The Proper Treatment of Horses ; 
Part V., Health and Comfort ; Part VI., The Stable. Throughout the book a fine 
appreciation is shown of this noble animal and of his value and service to man. 
No one who reads will ever abuse or neglect his horse again. There are few per- 
sons who do not more or less appreciate a good horse. Those who have taken 
pains to get acquainted with him are usually enthusiastically his friends. Their 
number will be largely increased by this beautiful volume, in writing which, the 
author has placed the human and the equine world alike under a debt of gratitude. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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Basket Making, is the first book of the ‘* How to Do It”’ series, by T. Vernette 
Morse. It is a pamphlet of about thirty pages giving practical lessons and paying 
special attention to raffia designs. It should prove very useful to teachers and in 
correspondence courses. Chicago: Art Craft Institute. Price, 25 cents. 


Heroes of Myth. [By Lillian L. Price and Charles B. Gilbert. Ten myths from 
as many different peoples, mostly oriental, intended for teaching history through 
psychological development rather than chronologically. This is the first of a series 
of ‘*Stories of Heroes,’’ and is written for elementary grades. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


Our Little Philippine Cousin. By Mary Hazleton Wade ; is an attractive, en- 
tertaining, instructive book for younger pupils in geography, and will also help to 
a much better understanding of the Tagal tribes. Our Little Cuban Cousin, by the 
same author, and in a similar vein, also touches upon the Cuban War. The author 
is evidently a close, sympathetic observer and possesses a style especially inter- 


esting to young readers. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, 50 cents each. 


Child Culture; according to the laws of physiological psychology and mental 
suggestion. By Newton N. Riddell. The objects of the book are to present fun- 
damental principles and to outline rules for their application in character building ; 
to point out some mistakes commonly made ; and to indicate the traits of charac- 
ter to be developed and a successful mode of procedure. It is a pocket hand-book 
of ethics and character training of great practical value to parents and teachers. 
Chicago: Child of Light Publishing Co. Price, 65 cents. 


Development of the Child in Later Infancy. Part II., of The Intellectual and 
Moral Development of the Child. By Gabriel Compayré. ‘Translated from the 
French by Mary E. Wilson. This is Volume 53 of the International Education 
Series, and contains a long editorial preface by Dr. W. T. Harris, in which he 
discusses the relative positions of Preyer and Compayré. The book treats of 
imitation, curiosity, judgment, reasoning, learning to talk, voluntary activity, the 
moral sense, points of character, morbid tendencies, and the sensg of selfhood and 
personality. It presents a faithful, thorough discussion of the observed facts of 
infancy in their meaning, interrelation and consequences, and is written in a sim- 
ple, interesting, forceful style. It is a masterly work indispensable in the equip- 
ment of the professional teacher and invaluable to parents. New York: I. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Price, $1.20. 


A History of the United States. By William M. Davidson: Prominent features 
of this book are five chapters on growth, covering as many distinct periods ; many 
relief and surface maps showing geographical development; the insertion of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution in the text, and the absence of 
notes and references. The general style and arrangement of the book adapt it for 
class use ; but the effort to produce a low-priced book has resulted in detracting 
from the accuracy of the work as well as from the quality of the workmanship. 
The illustrations and relief maps are not the best. It is not true that the Pilgrims 


‘‘set sail’? . . . ‘*for the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts,’’ as stated on 


page 67, but for the northern part of the London Company’s grant, as on page 75. 
It is inaccurate to confuse the signing of the Compact with the Landing at Ply- 
mouth (page 76). Hence our commendation of the work must be qualified. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Price, 80 cents. 
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Four American Explorers. A book for young Americans. By Nellie F. Kings- 
ley. One of the Four Great American Series, edited by Dr. James Baldwin. It 
is a pleasing and instructive account of the trials, adventures and successes of 
Lewis and Clark, Fremont and Kane, and is good supplementary reading for use 
in connection with the study of United States history and geography. New York: 
Werner School Book Co. Price, 50 cents. 


The Kindred of the Wild. A Book of Life. By Charles G. D. Roberts. A 
delightful ‘‘ nature classic ’? and keenly sympathetic with animal life. An intro- 
ductory chapter discourses upon the historical development and usefulness of the 
animal story. ‘This is followed bya series of stories, each of which involves an 
animal tragedy, though abounding in beautiful word pictures, and imparting not a 
little information. There are a number of artistic illustrations. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price, $2.00. 


Hope Loring. By Lilian Bell. Herein are depicted the experiences of a high- 
spirited Southern girl in New York society. ‘The book is strongly written and is 
entertaining as well as exciting, notably, the parts involving college furore and 
stock dealing. The state of society is quite faithfully described as far as the re- 
quirements of the story demand, but the ethical standard is not the highest. The 
solution of the plot depends too closely upon the improbable. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. The child who does not delight in the 
stories of this sumptuous volume is to be regarded as anything but normal. In 
large print, on ample pages, and fully illustrated with original drawings, the young 
reader is told how the whale got his throat, the camel his hump, the leopard his 
spots, how the first letter was written, how the alphabet was made, etc., etc. 
Kipling knows the animal world and the mind of childhood,— so close to nature. 
This book will make a delightful Christmas gift-book. The adult who looks it 
through will wish he were a child again. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price, $1.20. 


Elementary Physical Geography. By William Morris Davis, Professor of Ge- 
ology in Harvard University. A work of sufficient difficulty for ordinary high 
schools. It discusses in a plain and instructive manner the phenomena of nature 
with reference to their causes and their consequences, and particularly the features 


that have an important influence upon human life. The book is of handy size, 


and excellent make-up, and is finely illustrated. The subject-matter is presented 
in a form to lead teachers and pupils to a close observation and study of their 
environment, and to frame correct conclusions. It is real geography. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


The American Date Book. A hand-book of reference relating to the United 
States of America. By W. E. Simonds. A compilation of over 9,000 dates of 
interesting and important events in the history of the United States, conveniently 
grouped under general heads, and the whole arranged alphabetically for ready ref- 
erence. Acquisition of Territory, Battles, Congress, Disasters, First Instances, 
Societies Founded, Murders of Note, Natural Phenomena,— are a few of the gen- 
eral heads. It fills as distinct a place as the dictionary and the gazeteer, with its 
quickly found answers to the frequent question, ‘* When wasit?’’ Hartford, 
Conn.: The Kama Company. 
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Caterpillars and their Moths. By Ida Mitchell Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule. 
[illustrated from photographs showing actual size, 8vo, 300 pages of text and 80 
insets. The peculiar value of this book lies in the fact that it is built up not of 
theories nor generalizations nor of second-hand information, but is strictly a 
record, in exact statement, of the authors’ own experiences and experiments, 
aided by careful reference to the standard works on the subject. It has been 
written in response to the request of many teachers and young naturalists, and in 
the very nature of its evolution it solves, for the beginner, all those little perplex- 
ing problems of actual research and experimenting that usually lead to mistakes 
and much loss of time. Unique is the photographic presentment, in life-size, of 
forty-three species, to which is added the life-history of at least one of each species, 
There is shown also a picture of the lava and the moth in each case ; the male and 
female both being shown when they differ much. The authors have put into the 
book all the facts needed for the successful rearing of moths, as much structural 
work as beginners need to know, an account of the necessary appliances and equip 
ment, together with a list of the most useful reference books. This volume will 
not be found to contain full details of internal structure or function, but only such 
as affect the rearing of larvae or the treatment of eggs, pupx, or moths. New York: 
The Century Co. Price, 32.00 net (postage 18 cents). 


The Struggle for a Continent. Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman. 
By Pelham Edgar, Ph. D. This volume gives a connected account of the struggle 
for the possession of the American continent, beginning with the colonization of 
Florida by the Huguenots in 1502 and culminating in the fall of Quebec in 1759. 
The famous historian’s own language is the medium of the story, and the editor’s 
notes connect the passages into a most interesting and instructive narrative. For 
those who are not already acquainted with Parkman’s writings, this-will make a 
happy introduction which will doubtless lead to a more intimate friendship with 
this prince of American historians. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50 


Instruction in Practical Shorthand. By Bates Torrey. This is a work that pre- 
sents the subject in an interesting manner and with attention to pedagogical require- 


ments. It will go far toward meeting the demand for a text-book in stenography 


that can be successfully used in high schools, academies, and normal schools. 
The practical side of the subject is made prominent throughout the book, to the 
end that the pupil may become a master of the branch, and employ it in his daily 
needs. In a thorough business course such a book is indispensable. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.50. 


An Ancient History for Beginners. By George Willis Botsford, Ph. D. Writ- 
ten in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association. It is a brief elementary and yet attractively 
written book for one year’s work in high schools. In this respect it fills nicely a 
distinct want felt in many courses of study, It begins with accounts and myths 
from the earliest records and closes with the crowning of Charlemagne. The 
division of the book into three parts— The Orient, Greece, and Rome — while 
assisting the classical student, also provides for the co-ordination and the demon- 
stration of historical continuity. With each chapter is a select list of topics for 
supplementary reading, and there are many good maps and illustrations. Much 
of the true historic spirit pervades the book. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 
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The Adventures of Marco Polo. By Edward Atherton. One of Apple- 
ton’s ‘‘ Home Reading Books.” It is a little book of selections from the most im- 
portant and interesting of Marco Polo’s stories happily connected and adapted to 
be read by American children. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 65 cents. 


A First Spanish Book and Reader. By William F. Giese, A. M. A 
‘¢ Twentieth Century Text-Book ’’ of D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, $1.20. 
This is a combination of an easy elementary grammar and a reader, presenting ex- 
tensive and systematic practice with the living language. It ought to be an excel- 
lent book for beginners, and is capable of use without a teacher. 


Cesar’s Gallic War; with introduction, notes and vocabulary by J. H. West- 
cott, Professor of Latin in Princeton University. The introduction, notes and 
vocabulary are intended for pupils at about fourteen years of age; hence greater 
stress is laid upon noun and verb constructions, while ‘indirect discourse”’ is 
largely left to the skill of the teacher, The introduction is a clear, simple, concise 
description of Cresar’s life and character, of his army, and of the provinces under 
his immediate control. The notes are ample and plain and make many references 
to leading grammars, and there are numerous charts and excellent maps. It is a 
‘* Twentieth Century Text-Book.’’ New York: D. Appleton & Co., Price, 
$1.25. 


A School Grammar of Attic Greek. By Thomas Dwight Goodell, Professor of 
Greek in Yale University. Several desirable and praiseworthy changes are to be 
noted in this work. ‘The only technical terms used are really descriptive, and only 
attic Greek is included. Forms explained in the lexicon or in notes, and whatever 
plainly corresponds to similar things in elementary Latin or English are omitted. 
The syntax of subordinate clauses has been completely recast, in order to simplify 
them for the beginner; and directions for translating English into Greek are left 


to the book on composition and the teacher. It is another ‘* Twentieth Century 
Text-Book.’? New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Government. Its Origin, Growth, and Form in the United States, with Special 
Treatment of the Constitution and Government of New York State. By Robert 
Lansing, B. A., and Gary M. Jones, M. A. A statement of the general principles 
of all governments and of the growth of civil liberty from its Anglo-Saxon origin 
is followed by a careful discussion of the Constitution of the United States, and of 
the principles of international and municipal law. Book II. takes up state gov- 
ernments, New York government in particular, and the growth of political parties 
and the rights and duties of citizens. Many tables of powers and functions form 
a strong feature of the book. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Nathan Der Weise. By Lessing. Edited by Tobias J. C. Diekhoff. This edi- 
tion of Lessing’s drama is prepared especially for mature students, and furnishes 
all the material necessary for‘’a critical study and a correct appreciation of Nathan. 
A full and scholarly introduction discusses the genesis, the religious content, the 
sources, and the historical foundation of the play, and considers it as a work of 
art. The notes are of a literary character ; the appendix is written wholly in Ger. 
man, and explains the views propounded in the play in relation to Lessing’s other 
works. This is without doubt the most erudite and comprehensive edition of Les- 
sing’s play yet made for schools. New York: American Book Co. 
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Step by Step. By S.C. Peabody. This is a primer of the simplest nature pos- 
sible. The stories are most easy and are graded with infinite care and rare judg- 
ment. The phonic lessons are carried along with every lesson; the expression 
lessons are a feature that will find favor with all first grade teachers. The illus- 
trations are new and many of them in color. It is a dainty and charming little 


book. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


” 


Toward the Rising Sun. This is another in the ‘* Youth’s Companion Series 
of supplementary readers, and contains sketches of life in Eastern lands, China, 
India, Japan, Korea, and the islands of the Eastern seas. It is excellently adapted 
for use in grades where geography is read, and will be found to contain much 
timely and valuable information. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. By Bue! P. Colton. Prof. Colton is the 
author of several physiologies, all of which have been favorably received and ex- 
tensively used in schools. The demand for an elementary text-book on this sub- 
ject has been met in this volume which is admirably made, interestingly written, 
and finely illustrated. Prof. Colton’sstyle is exactly adapted to the grades for 
which his book is designed. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 


Essentials of Arithmetic. By David M. Sensenig and Robert F. Anderson. 
This book is intended for grammar grades and the higher grades of ungraded 
schools. A striking feature of the book is the great amount of work given the 
student to do, there being upwards of three thousand problems in all, and these 
are all well graded and entirely free from puzzling conditions. Oral problems 
abound with nearly every new subject and these are made with greatest care and 


judgment. Stress has been laid on subjects that are considered essential and space 


given to these, while those topics often found in arithmetics, but rarely or never 
used in practical life, are omitted ; for this innovation there will be grateful recog- 
nition by all teachers. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Academic Algebra. By Wooster Woodruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. 
This is intended to cover the subject of elementary algebra with sufticient thorough- 
ness to prepare the student for college. It presupposes no knowledge of the sub- 
ject, hence the student is carried along with deliberateness, yet with good pace. 
The authors have endeavored to give modern presentation of many subjects, in 
particular that of the imaginary. To meet the demand of teachers for a book of 
minimum theory and maximum practical work, there is presented an abundance 
of problems quite unusual in text-books of this kind. These problems are care- 
fully graded and are for the most part new. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Greek Grammar. By Frank Cole Babbitt, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Trinity 
College, Hartford. This grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek gives the essential 
facts and principles of the Greek language in concise form. It meets the needs of 
secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for all ordinary demands of 
the college course. It presents in authoritative, logical and practical form al] the 
Greek grammar necessary for sehool and college work. ‘The arrangement for the 
presentation of the grammar differs somewhat from the traditional one, but it is 
logical and graded and in harmony with most teachers’ methods of using the 
grammar. Prof. Babbitt’s rules are succinct and lucid, and his selections for exer- 
cises are helpful and illuminating. New York: American Book Co. 
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An Elementary Commercial Geography. By Cyrus C. Adams, Mr. Adams is 
unquestionably one of the best equipped men in the United States for writing on 
Commercial Geography, and his larger text-book has enjoyed a wide use and un- 
qualified approval. In his smaller work of some 350 pages, he has included all the 
essentials of the subject and made it a thoroughly workable book for class use. It 
is dignified in style, comprehensive in treatment, reliable in facts and exhaustive 
in matter. It is a master book written by a master hand. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Studies in United States History. By Sara M. Riggs, Professor of History in 
the Iowa State Normal School. This is a guide for the use of students and teach- 
ers of American history, and is prepared by one who has had long experience in 
teaching history. The library and source methods have been combined, and com- 
plete references given with each topic. The aim has been to present the subject 
in such a way as to cultivate the judgment and not merely the memory. It is a 
helpful and suggestive little book. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education. By Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Associate Professor of Education in Leland Stanford Jr. University. This is a 
revision of the syllabus used by Professor Cubberley for several years in his classes 
in the history of education, and is based on a combination of the lecture and 
library methods, with occasional class discussions and reports, the aim instead of 
confining his students to a few text-books, being to give them breadth of view by 
familiarizing them with the literature of the subject, and to provide some training 
in methods of independent work. The Syllabus is most elaborate and compre- 
hensive, and will afford all students of the history of education a greatly convenient 
book for research work and independent study. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Wandering Heroes. By Lillian L. Price. This is the first book in the new 
series of supplementary reading books entitled ‘* Stories of Heroes.’’ In this book 
are given ten stories of nomadic life, classified as pastoral nomads, religious nom- 
ads, and warlike nomads, treating of Abraham and Isaac, Prince Siddartha, the 
Khan of the Silver Crown, Clovis the Frank, Godwin and Knut, and others. The 
style is particularly pleasing and adapted to the comprehension of young readers. 
The idea of the editor of the series is to awaken the interest of pupils in the vari- 
ous phases of the evolution of society, and thus lead to a better understanding of 
history in our elementary schools. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Foundation Lessons in English Language and Grammar. By O. I. and M. S. 
Woodley and G. R. Carpenter. The object aimed at in this book is to present a 
series of lessons that will acquaint pupils with the fundamental elements of our 
language, develop within them some idea of its power and beauty, give them some 
skill in its use, and cultivate their language sense. To these ends the student is 
set first of all to studying the best literature and exercising his judgment in the 
choice of the best forms of expression. The elaboration of this constitutes the 
book and makes one of the most satisfying and thorough text-books in language 
yet put forth. When grammar is learned through the study of literature and 
along right lines, our language will have a new meaning and force and its place in 
the schools will be secure. This is one of the best of text-books to further this 
aim ; it merits the prompt and critical examination of every teacher. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 
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A Young Man’s Problems. By Lorenzo Carson McLeod. This is an effort to 
set forth some truths concerning the problems of life in a manner supposed to be 
attractive, using as a vehicle the story of the rise and settlement of a young man. 
The author has some rather definite ideas on how to win out in the struggle for 
life, and these he elaborates with candor and force. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co 


Civil Government. By George H. Martin, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. This 
is a revision of this standard and very successful text-book. For years Martin’s 
has been in use in schools and each year has demonstrated its value and staying 
powers. It wears well. The present edition brings it up to date by embodying al] 
recent constitutional changes, and by selecting illustrations of a timely character. 
Those familiar with the older book need no exposition of this to plead for its use ; 
those not conversant with its worth will surely find this on examination to be a 
text-book on civics without a superior. Mr. Martin is a vigorous writer and he 
knows just what the schools need for the proper studying of civics, his book is 
planned to that end. We give a cordial welcome to this revision. New York : 
American Book Co. 


In no grade of school books has more improvement been made than in those for 
the Primary grades. Possibly nowhere have more changes been made that were 
not improvements. There are books that help and many that hinder, in the work 
of the lowest classes. Among the former are some modern Primers. Usually 
these first books but poorly take the place of the blackboard, the card-frame, 
word-building devices, etc. They too often lack life, and mechanize reading for 
the little folks. The first two books of a yet incomplete series are Wheeler’s 
Primer and First Reader. Of both of them it may be said they are simple without 
being silly. The matter is interesting from the point of view of curious alert chil- 
dren. The illustrations are many and reasonable. The sentences are such as to 
stimulate to discriminative reading. ‘Thoughts are connectedly expressed. Fewer 
words are used, perhaps, than in many other books of the same grade; but they 
are used in manifold relations. Altogether, the remaining books of the series 
must be carefully composed to keep up the standard. Chicago: Wheeler & Co. 


The Essentials of Business Law. By Francis M. Burdick, Dwight Professor of 
Law in Columbia University Law School. This is one of the late additions to the 
Twentieth Century Text-books and is a strikingly valuable work. It is a whole 
law library within 300 pages. It is not written for lawyers nor for professional 
students of the law, but for boys and girls in secondary schools. Its purpose is to 
show how the rules of law, governing ordinary business transactions, have been 
developed, and to tell what they are. It gives the meaning of many legal terms 
that one constantly meets with in newspapers and in conversation ; it shows one 
how to make, indorse and use checks and other forms of negotiable paper ; it 
teaches one his rights against hotel-keepers, common carriers, and many others, 
and it gives him much useful information about the purchase and sale, the transfer 
and conveyance of land and personal property. The style is most interesting and 
entirely within the scope of the average student in high schools and academies. 
The use of such a work in secondary schools will do much to make better business 
men and women ; a knowledge of its contents would greatly augment one’s worth 
in every business transaction. We unhesitatingly recommend its use. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Applied English Grammar. By Edwin Herbert Lewis. In this text-book 
we have a new method of attacking the study of English. The author cuts loose 
from traditional forms and customs and works out a method that is at once novel 
and scientific. He believes that elementary correctness in oral usage should be 
the first result aimed at in teaching grammar to children. Next in importance to 
this is placed a working knowledge of what a sentence is. With these two cardi- 
nal principles, Professor Lewis sets out to construct a method that will lead the 
student to right speaking and right thinking. So radical is the innovation that 
the books will excite the interest and attention of every teacher of English. It 

| strikes us that here is a method that is entirely workable, thoroughly sensible and 
eminently practical. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


A Complete Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr and Frank M. McMurry. Decid- 
edly out of the beaten track. Immediately following introductory chapters on the 
physiography, the plants, animals and peoples of North America, and on latitude 
and longitude, is an extensive and intensive treatment of the United States occu- 
pying nearly half the book. Only so much of the difficult introductory topics as 
is really necessary is presented at first, the complete details coming much later. 
Physiography is introduced freely wherever it has an actual bearing upon man, 
but not otherwise. In the study of other parts of the world, there is a very fre- 
quent comparison with corresponding data of the United States, and thus a con- 
stant review of the most effective kind is incidentally maintained. Geographic 
types are specially emphasized in connection with the localities of their most 
prominent occurrence. This book completes a two-book series, but the work is 
also arranged in three-book and five-book series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.00. 


The Government: What It Is: What It Does. By Salter Storrs Clark. Civics 
should be studied in every grade in schools, chiefly without text-book ; but when 
text-book is required it should be one that will satisfy the needs of the student. 
Most text-books on civics take the Constitution of the United States as the basis of 
study and restrict discussion to that body of laws. Mr. Clark has departed from 
the seemingly prescribed method of treating this supreme subject, and has made a 
book that will directly appeal, not only to every teacher but to every student, for 
it brings to them just the discussions and just the information they most are inter- 
ested in and require. The style is clear-cut and forceful ; it will catch the atten- 
tion and enlist the interest of all pupils. The subject-matter is presented on 
original lines and inductively. It meets the student within the pale of his own 
experience at the outset and leads him along from the known to the unknown, 

‘ from fact to theory. The user of this book is made an investigator and thinker 
on the subject studied ; he must become a more intelligent citizen of this country 
therefor. New York: American Book Co. 


A First French Book. By Charles Alfred Downer, of the College of the 
City of New York. This is a recent addition to the Twentieth Century series of 
text-books and is most admirably adapted for learners in French. Although 
rather formidable in size for a beginners’ book it is nevertheless excellently 
prepared and so cleverly arranged that the student is carried along with sure step 
and thoroughness. The exercises are finely graded, the vocabularies specially 
prepared and the grammar part arranged with due regard to the students’ needs 
and acquirements. New York; D, Appleton & Co. 





. 
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Sketches of Great Painters. By Colonna Murray Dallin. Mrs. Dallin has 
written con amore and certainly most intelligently of twenty-two men whom she 
has selected as representative of the best art of the leading European nations 
through many centuries, and the sketches thus present a fairly comprehensive 
view of the development of painting from the stiffness of Giotto and the early Ital- 
ian artists to the modern richness of color and grace of line. Italy holds first 
place, with Raphael, Titian, and five more of her most famous painters ; Dutch 
art is represented by Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and others; then come 
xvermany, Spanish and French masters, and lastly the English painters, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Turner. For students of grammar and high school grades, for 
teachers of all grades, and for classes in art, these sketches will be found to be in- 
tensely interesting and informing. The book meets a want and will promptly find 
itself a place in the schoolroom. It is embellished with reproductions of over fifty 
paintings that illustrate the characteristic style and the most famous works of the 
different artists. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


English History Told by English Poets. Complied by Katherine Lee Bates and 
Katherine Coman. This is designed for use as a reader for schools where English 
history is taught and as such is an admirable aid to the history lesson. Something 
like one hundred famous and pertinent poems have been selected and edited with 
great care. With these to supplement the history work, much inspiration wil] 
come to student and teacher alike, and substantial appreciation of the wonderful 
influence England has had in forming the world’s character. The selections 
illustrate the history of England from Queen Boadicea to Queen Victoria. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 


The Advanced First Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. This book is somewhat higher 
in grade than the Cyr First Reader, designed to be used either as an alternate 
first reader or as an intermediate between the first and second readers. Its need 
has long been appreciated by primary teachers, who give this new ‘*Cyr’’ a 
cordial welcome. To say that it isa ‘*Cyr’’ is to pronounce it best among class 
readers. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


Under a handsome colored cover, the Scientific American pease a most interesting store 
of information on ‘“‘ Transportation.”” The number deals with all phases of Marine Transpor- 
tation, Railroad Transportation and Electric Traction, which latter contains an important 
article on the Berlin-Zossen test of the 10,000 volt locomotive.— Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘‘So- 
cial Evolution ” and “‘ Western Civilization,” has a profoundly eve article in Harper’s 


Magazine for January on ‘‘ The Man Who is to Come.”’—The publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion are sending free to new subscribers to the paper for 1903 a very handsome Calendar, 
lithographed in twelve colors, with a border embossed in gold.—The art features of The De- 
signer for January, are effective to a marked degree. ‘‘In-door Exercises for Children,” by 
Dr. Sarah A. French-Battey, and ‘“‘ Toilet Table Chat” are of real hygienic value.—Christine 
Terhune Herrick, in a well-illustrated article in The Delineator for January, describes the 
track sports as they exist at the girls’ colleges, the course of training that must be followed 
by the girl in order to become eligible as a competitor, and how best to develop her powers 
on the track or field.—The article on ‘‘ Needs of American Public Instruction,’ by President 
Eliot of Harvard, published in The World’s Work for December, is attracting great atten- 
tion.—‘‘A Century of American Painting” will be treated in a series of papers in McClure’s 
Magazine for 1903 by Will H. Low, who is particularly qualified for the work, owing to his 
talent both as painter and writer. The illustrations will be fine reproductions of the best 
American masterpieces. 





